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stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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INVESTMENT 


‘FARM and HOME 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


Current Dividend 3% 


@ BEFORE you invest, consider these 
salient features of FARM and HOME 
Investment Certificates. 


Federally Insured Up to $5,000. 
Current Dividend Rate 3% per Annum. 
Assets More Than $23,000,000. 
Reserves More Than $2,000,000. 


Your Inquiry Invited 


FARM AND HOME 
SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


NEVADA, MISSOURI 


Renegotiation 


of War Contracts 


Write for descriptive 

form outlining special 

coverage of this par- 
ticular subject. 


10 INDEPENDENCE AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 


Each sheet 8!/2 by I! inches, sufficient 
for a six-months' arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS, 7 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


"Opening an Account," a helpful booklet 


on trading rules and practices, is available 


to new and experienced investors. 
Write for Booklet K-21 
ONE WALL STREET e NEW YORK 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office - 55 WALL STREET : New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1943 


(In Dollars) 
INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers..................... $ 806,918,420 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies....................... 33,965,741 
State and Municipal Securities. ..... 143,115,056 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances ................- 584,133,089 
5,505,638 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 3,420,357 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation............. 7,000,000 

LIABILITIES 

(Includes United States War 

Loan Deposit $384,394,365) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills.............. $11,076,643 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio........... 6,364,479 4,712,164 
Items in Transit with 14,436,205 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income............ 1,623,039 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. .............. 10,308,132 


Figures of foreign branches are as of June 25, 1943, except those for 
enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves, 


’ $546,211,856 of United States Government Obligations and $11,652,907 of other 
Te assets are deposited to secure $500,442,088 of Public and Trust Deposits and for 
oe other purposes required or permitted by law. 


"te (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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PRICE 


CONTROL DOOMED 
FAILURE? 


Searcities in the urban food markets 
threaten to undermine the entire sys- 
tem. Changes in policy appear inevit- 


able if control is to be 


N” that Bernard Baruch has 
moved from his park bench of- 
fice to quasi-official status as trouble 
shooter for the OWM, it may be 
recalled that his advince on anti- 
inflation controls was disregarded 
during the early stages of develop- 
ment of the war economy. The chief 
of the War Industries Board of 
World War I repeatedly urged an 
over-all “freeze” of wages and prices, 
with adjustment only in cases where 
serious injustices could be demon- 
strated. Instead, the policy of piece- 
meal controls was adopted. 


MANY LOOPHOLES 


When the deficiencies of this policy 
became evident, the next step was the 
attempt to effect a general freeze of 
wages and prices at the September 15, 
1942 level. But the results of the 
many loopholes in this general stabili- 
zation program were such that the 
President was impelled to issue a 
“hold the line order” on April 8, 
1943. For several months prices— 
particularly of farm products — had 
been rising at a rate which indicated 
that a strong inflationary spiral was 
gaining momentum. And the rising 
cost of living was giving labor leaders 
an argument to back up new demands. 

Since the executive order to “hold 
the line” was issued there has been 
little change in the price indexes. 
However, there is little comfort to the 
consumer in price stability if avail- 
able supplies of living essentials are 
inadequate. Arbitrary price restric- 
tions are interfering with the flow of 
goods to the markets. Food shortages 
are already serious in some sections of 
the country and there is a threat of 
acute stringencies in 1944, 

Numerous factors play a part in 
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maintained 


the unsatisfactory food situation, in- 
cluding manpower problems, curtailed 
production of farm machinery, and 
heavy military and lend-lease de- 
mands. 

A combination of these influences 
could produce food shortages next 
year, apart from an artificial price 
situation. But the fact remains that 
some of the foods which are now 
most difficult for the civilian con- 
sumer to obtain would be in ample 
supply if the obstacles raised by il- 
logical price controls were removed. 

The difficulties center in the ab- 
sence of price controls at the producer 
level and the sharp increase in oper- 
ating costs of processors and distribu- 
tors. Under the amendments to the 
Emergency Price Control Act passed 
last October, no ceilings can be or- 
dered on farm commodities which 
have not reached parity. Parity prices 
are not rigid; they rise with the cost 
of goods purchased by the farm 
community. 

Furthermore, it has proved diffi- 
cult to hold price ceilings on farm 
products where they have been im- 
posed. Last week the Senate passed a 
bill to raise the corn price ceiling from 
$1.07 to $1.40, to check over-produc- 
tion of hogs and alleviate shortages of 
corn for other purposes. 


BEEF SITUATION 


There is plenty of beef on the hoof 
but much of the livestock which would 
otherwise be moving to the markets 
is being held back because the own- 
ers are not satisfied with prices of- 
fered by legitimate slaughter houses. 
The meat packers refuse to raise their 
bids because their selling prices are 
“ceiled.” Fixed prices and increased 
costs would result in an operating 
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loss. As a consequence, the black 
markets are growing. “Independent” 
slaughtering firms lacking government 
orders (which are not subject to the 
same controls) are going out of busi- 
ness. 

The beef situation may represent 
an extreme, but it is fairly typical of 
much that is going on in various 
branches of the food industry. The 
Administration insists that retail 
prices must remain fixed, and advo- 
cates “rollbacks” and subsidies where 
necessary to keep the market ma- 
chinery functioning. It is pointed out 
that subsidies have been effective and 
not very costly in other countries 
where price controls are working well 
—notably in Canada. 


ECONOMISTS SKEPTICAL 


Without going into all the argu- 
ments pro and con, it may be said 
that the best qualified economic opin- 
ion is skeptical of the practicability 
of subsidies—except in limited appli- 
cations—in a country of the size of 
the United States. At all events, senti- 
ment in Congress is adverse. That is 
evident from the prolonged debate 
over the bill extending the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Ac- 
cording to present indications, the 
maximum which may be expended as 
subsidies will be limited to a total far 
below the estimates of the administra- 
tive agencies. 

The best informed students in this 
field emphasize the dangers in the lack 
of a well rounded long range food 
policy. As this year’s crops come to 
market, some of the immediate short- 
ages will be alleviated. But most of 
the non-political predictions of the 
food situation in 1944 paint a rather 
gloomv nicture. These projections are 
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pased upon a number of factors, in- 
cluding the shortage of grains for live- 
stock and poultry feeding and the 
difficulties which are being experi- 
enced by the canning industry. 

In the latter, the major problem is 
manpower. Wages in canneries are 
traditionally low. Although some con- 
cessions have been made, canners 
have been unable to raise wages suffi- 
ciently to attract adequate labor 
forces. Similarly, farmers do not have 
sufficient help to harvest crops. The 
result will be that a large amount of 
farm produce which may be des- 
perately needed in 1944—and which 
could be preserved if suitable steps 
were taken—will be wasted. 


OTHER FACTORS 


Granting that the formulation of a 
sound food policy calls for considera- 
tion of numerous factors other than 
prices, there is no escaping the fact 
that profit is the primary incentive 
in bringing goods to the markets. 
There is no indication that Congress 
will approve any general application 
of price ceilings to primary producers, 
or any general policy of subsidies for 
processors backed by authorization of 
the very large sums which would be 
needed. 

Under the circumstances, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the Administration 
can adhere to its “hold the line” de- 
cree much longer. The development 
of serious and widespread food short- 
ages would cause more trouble on the 
home front than a further rise in the 
cost of living. 

Any general increase in food prices 
would, of course, lead to a renewal of 
wage demands, thus promoting the 
development of the much feared in- 
flationary cycle. However, a rise in 
prices is preferable to a complete 
breakdown of the food distribution 
machinery. No one can foretell just 
what will come out of the vortex, but 
this guess may be hazarded: Within 
a few months the Administration will 
announce a general increase in price 
ceilings to encourage production of 
essential consumers’ goods, together 
with adjustments in wage controls. At 
the same time, a strong determination 
to stabilize at the new and higher 
level will be emphasized. 

If this course is taken, a number of 
basic changes in price control and re- 
lated policies will have to be made if 


the “line” is to be held any more’ 


successfully in the future than it has 
been in the past. 


STOCK GROUP 
BEHIND THE MARKET 


Steel shares, with no worse postwar outlook than 


average, are slow 


teel, of all the basic industries, sets 
the pace for the entire war effort. 
It is true it is dependent upon labor, 
and coal, and transportation, but un- 
less it produces adequately the entire 
war machine will bog down, Trans- 
portation, mining, and other extrac- 
tive operations, the manufacture of 
munitions and military machines and 
supplies, the building of ships—all in- 
dustry measures its tempo by the rate 
at which steel is made. The roar of 
the blast furnace is the pulse of Mars. 
Since first the nation began looking 
to its defenses the steel industry has 
been responding to the demand for 
more and more steel for our own mili- 
tary uses, as well as for those of the 
United Nations. Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor brought us into the con- 
flict its entire facilities were devoted 
to or converted to the production of 
steel for war. 


CAPACITY EXPANDED 


Productive capacity of the industry 
has been expanded enormously, ex- 
penditures authorized for this purpose 
by the two leading interests alone in 
the past few years exceeding a bil- 
lion: dollars. Production has reached 
totals in tonnage and dollars-value 
that would have been deemed vision- 
ary had they been predicted even five 
years ago. It is this tremendous pro- 
duction of steel that has made possible 
America’s great contribution to the 
war against the Axis Powers. That 
“steel will win the war” is not just a 
well-rounded phrase; it is a statement 
of fact. 


to reflect actual conditions 


But while the steel industry has 
made possible the war-motivated in- 
dustrial prosperity and investor con- 
fidence which have combined to create 
the bull market that has been under 
way since the spring of last year, the 
securities of the steel industry have 
lagged behind other groups, and be- 
hind the standard industrial averages 
generally employed to gauge the 
market. 


ADVANCE SMALL 


The tabulation of the market prog- 
ress of four leading steels discloses 
that the group has recorded a net ad- 
vance from last year’s low prices of 
but 37 per cent against a gain of 54.7 
per cent in the industrial averages ; in 
other words, the group has made only 
two-thirds as creditable a showing as 
the averages. The tabulation actually 
puts the best foot forward for the 
steels, for the disparity would be 
much greater were all steel issues in- 
cluded. 

The group represents almost 60 per 
cent of the nation’s ingot capacity. 
All are dividend payers offering satis- 
factory yields, with capacity opera- 
tions assured for the duration. While 
postwar prospects are uncertain for 
both the industry and for the particu- 
lar issues considered, this is equally 
true of other groups whose leading 
issues have kept step with the market 
or have mode ahead of it. 

That the latter is not the deciding 
market influence is suggested by the 
fact that determinable postwar pros- 
pects vary with each of the steels in 


Common Stocks 
Bethlehem Steel 
National Steel 
Republic Steel 
United States Steel.......... 


Group Average 


Dow-Jones Industrials 


How Leading Steels Have Lagged in the 1942-43 Market 


1942 Recent c——Net Advance—, 
Low Price From 1942 Low 
49% 64% 15 30.3% 
4334 61% 17% 40.6 
133% 20 6% 49.0 
441% 57 123% 28.8 
32 43% 11% 37.0 
92.92 143.76 50.84 54.7 
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the list. And while price controls, 
labor costs, taxes and contract rene- 
gotiations limit profits, the steels are 
in no worse position in these respects 
than other issues in greater favor with 
investors. | 

Bethlehem has probably the least 
favorable postwar outlook, for ship- 
building operations will exceed its 
steel business for the duration, and 
cessation of shipbuilding will mean a 
slump in sales. But Bethlehem is well 
entrenched in the Eastern steel mar- 
ket and in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod should book a large share of the 
accumulating demand for consumers’ 
and other goods. National Steel ap- 
pears to stand at the other end in the 
postwar picture because of its better- 
than-average peacetime base resulting 
from its emphasis on light steels, prin- 
cipally for the auto and container in- 
dustries. 


POSTWAR IMPACT 


United States Steel, with its greater 
dependence on heavy steels, which is 
a favorable factor in times of business 
expansion, may feel the first impact 
more seriously than National, al- 
though in the past several years it 
has developed aggressive merchandis- 
ing policies and may be expected to 
go vigorously after such business as 
is available. Republic, third largest of 
the steel-makers, has steadily im- 
proved its trade position and has ex- 
tended its interest in higher priced 
products; as a result, it should be 
able to show better-than-average post- 
war results. 

While there may be plausible rea- 
sons for believing the war will end 
within the next year or so, it obvious- 
ly has still a considerable time to 
run. And the satisfactory wartime 
prospects of the steels in this group 
commend them for speculative con- 
sideration around current levels, par- 


. ticularly as replacements for issues 


which appear to have over-discounted 
near term possibilities. 


for 


An Old Industry 
With Dynamic Postwar 
Growth Outlook 


Philadelphia Electric—What 
Prospects for This Newcomer? 
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RAILS 


THAT ARE IN 


BEST TAX POSITION 


Status of individual lines varies greatly; EPT 
accruals a major factor affecting comparisons 


| gen the first quarter of 1943 
almost all of the important rail- 
roads showed substantial gains com- 
pared with the corresponding months 
of last year. But minus signs began 
to appear in April and the statements 
for May show a considerable number 
of declines, ranging from less than 1 
per cent for the Reading to more 
than 38 per cent for the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 

Less favorable comparisons were 
to be expected after the first quarter 
for a number of reasons, including 
the suspension of the freight rate in- 
creases which became effective March 
18, 1942, and wage adjustments. 
However, these factors are relatively 
unimportant in comparison with the 
effects of accruals for Federal income 
and excess profit taxes. Many rail- 
roads have only recently begun to de- 
duct large EPT accruals. 

The record for the first four 
months of 1943 shows wide diver- 
gences in tax accounting. The IIli- 
nois Central, Reading and Western 
Maryland accrued Federal taxes at 
rates of less than 45 per cent. At the 
other extreme, the Alabama Great 
Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Nickel Plate, Penn- 
sylvania, Santa Fe, Southern, Texas 
& Pacific and Wheeling & Lake Erie 
accrued at rates above 70 per cent. 


EPT PAYMENTS 


- Of the latter companies, the Ala- 
bama Great Southern, Louisville & 
Nashville, Nickel Plate and Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie were subject to very 
large excess profits taxes in 1942. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio and Nor- 
folk & Western were also liable for 
heavy EPT payments last year. In 
the first four months of 1943 these 
companies accrued total Federal taxes 
at rates of 62.3 per cent and 67.4 
per cent, respectively. For railroads 
which have long been subject to max- 
imum or near-maximum rates, the 
EPT will act as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in 1943 and later years. In- 
creases in operating expenses or de- 


clines in gross revenues will be offset 
by reduced tax liabilities. 

Norfolk & Western’s May railway 
operating revenues were only 4 per 
cent above 1942; the increase in op- 
erating expenses was about $220,000 
greater. But tax accruals declined 5 
per cent, permitting the company to 
show a moderate increase in net. 

Although the 1942 report does not 
give details of tax payments, the sta- 
tistics indicate that the Pennsylvania 
had little or no EPT liability last 
year. The high rate of tax accruals 
in the first five months of 1943 shows 
that the road is preparing for large 
EPT payments. In some instances 
tax accounting policies have changed 
during the past two months. 


TAXES INCREASE 


In the four months through April, 
Southern Pacific accrued taxes at a 
rate of 52.5 per cent of earnings, com- 
pared with 70.5 per cent for the 
Pennsylvania. In May, this road 
stepped up tax accruals to $14.2 mil- 
lion, an increase of $3.5 million over 
the preceding month. As a result, 
net operating income was about $1.2 
million lower than that of April, and 
only $17,871 above April, 1942, de- 
spite an increase of more than $16 
million in gross revenues. 

In 1942, only a few railroad com- 
panies had to pay large excess profits 
taxes. The others had the benefit of 
substantial credit carry-overs from 
previous years which restricted or 
eliminated EPT liabilities. The situ- 
ation will be reversed this year as the 
credits are exhausted. 

In considering monthly earnings 
statements, it will be well to bear 
these factors in mind. A sharp drop 
in any one month is not necessarily 
significant, since some roads do not 
spread their tax accruals evenly over 
the year. The record of preceding 
months in 1943, and the company’s 
tax position in 1942 should be studied 
as background. 

Among the few generalizations 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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LATIN AMERICA 
NOW A RICH RELATION 


South America is waxing wealthy in foreign ex- 
change. Will bondholders benefit by this windfall? 


t the end of 1942 approximately 

70 per cent of the $1.6 billion 
Latin American dollar bonds out- 
standing in this country were in de- 
fault. Instead of the contractual 
amount of $85.6 million interest due 
on this account (equivalent to an 
average interest rate of 5.43 per cent), 
American investors last year received 
only $19.5 million or an aggregate re- 
turn of 1.24 per cent on the money 
lent our neighbors to the south. 
Each country has given as the 
chief reason for defaulting the lack of 
foreign exchange, an excuse which in 
most instances in the past has been 
genuine and legitimate. The interest 
on these bonds is payable in dollars 
and not in the various national cur- 
rencies of the contracting countries. 
Although in practically all cases do- 
mestic sources of revenue (taxes and 
custom duties) were pledged for the 
service of the bonds, insistence upon 
such guarantees in the past has proven 
futile, as there remained the problem 
of foreign exchange. 


DEBT SERVICE 


Debt service by our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors can be met only 
through the accumulation of credits 
in foreign currencies — dollars and 
pounds—which may be obtained by 
excess exports, services given to 
foreign travellers and by new borrow- 
ings from abroad either directly or in 
the form of special grants received 
from our government in the interest 
of hemispheric defense. 

All these factors have been strongly 
in favor of Latin America during the 
past few years, enabling these nations 
to accumulate substantial credits in 
the United States and in London. 
(However, sterling credits are frozen 
and constitute a problem to be solved 
after the war.) Our foreign trade 
with Latin America in 1940 still 
showed a favorable balance of $126 
million, but that trend has since been 


reversed and in 1941 our purchases 
amounted to $106 million more than 
we sold in that area, followed by a 
further gain to almost $300 million 
for 1942. 


In addition, U. S. Government - 


agencies having to do with hem- 
ispheric defense have made substan- 
tial advances to the various South 
American countries for the purpose 
of developing mining and agricultural 
projects, for factory buildings and for 
public works such as highways. Fur- 
thermore, the intensive traveling of 
Government officials, military experts, 
and industrialists also has created 
foreign exchange balances for South 
America. 


FOREIGN CREDITS 


The total of foreign credits and 
gold reserves of Latin American 
countries are estimated today to be 
in the neighborhood of $1.5 billion— 
equal almost to the amount of dollar 
bonds outstanding. Thus our neigh- 
bors to the South, once poor in 
foreign credits, have suddenly become 
rich in that item so essential to the 
payment of their foreign debts. 

But will the North American 


holder of South American bonds 
benefit from this development? The 


CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 


recent market action of South Ameri- 
can obligations seems to indicate ex- 
pectation of an improvement in the 
debt service. While some of the coun- 
tries still in complete default are con- 
templating some kind of arrangement 
and resumption of payments on a 
limited scale, such as Bolivia and 
Peru, no important changes in the 
existing debt schedules of other na- 
tions such as Brazil, Chile and 
Colombia are in prospect. 

The fundamental reason for an ob- 
vious lack of eagerness to pay is the 
general South American attitude to- 
ward “Rich Uncle Sam.” They feel 
that they have been overcharged in 
the past regarding interest rates, and 
that present efforts are more than suf- 
ficient to retain their place in the com- 
pany of reputable debtors. This is no 
surprise to those knowing Latin 
American mentality, and their atti- 
tude is strengthened when they hear 
that recently President Roosevelt 
tendered apologies to President Pena- 
randa of Bolivia for the high cost of 
the money lent to the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment back in 1925 and 1927. 

The degree of speculative risk 
present in practically all South Amer- 
ican bonds depends largely upon the 
answer to these questions: Will our 
Government after this war continue 
its present policy of pouring money 
into South America or will private 
capital assume that role? Can we con- 
tinue to buy South American com- 
modities at anything like the present 
scale, which reflects our urgent need 
for these materials for war purposes? 


POSTWAR PROSPECTS 


Many believe that South America 
will offer the most logical and most 
profitable place for the postwar in- 
vestment of American funds, not in 
the form of bonds but through direct 
commitments in industry, mining and 
agriculture. Such a flow of funds . 
would stimulate the mutual exchange 
of goods and also provide sufficient 
foreign exchange to meet existing 
debts, especially if the capital invested 
in South America after the war would 
be satisfied to receive only divi- 
dends and not reckon on a return of 
principal. This would certainly create 
a much healthier economic relation- 
ship than that based upon loans alone, 
and would give hope for an eventually 
better deal for holders of South 
American dollar bonds now in com- 
plete or partial default. 
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LONG TERM 


AIRLINES HAVE OUTSTANDING 


OUTLOOK 


Industry faces striking possibilities for postwar 
growth, while passenger load factor rises to new peaks 


mple evidence that the balance of 

war influences has proven high- 

ly favorable to the air transport in- 

dustry can be found in the consistent- 

ly strong earnings comparisons in the 
accompanying tabulation. 

On the debit side, war has resulted 
in heavy government requisitions of 
equipment, restrictions on services, 
loss of trained personnel to the mili- 
tary, higher costs and taxes, and re- 
duced rates, fares and subsidies. 

On the credit side are a number of 
factors more latent than tangible, 
such as extraordinary technological 
development, potentially re- 
serves of equipment and exception- 
ally well-trained personnel, and enor- 
mous strides in public acceptance. 

There is also on the credit side a 
single immediate factor so important 
as to have greatly outweighed all re- 
strictive adversities combined. That 
one force, notable also in railroad 
earnings, is a traffic demand permit- 


ting an approach to full utilization of 
such facilities as are available. CAB 
figures disclose the following remark- 
able gains in this powerful efficiency 
index, passenger load factor, which 
represents the percentage of available 
seats actually used: 


LOAD FACTOR 


April 

1941 1942 12mos. April 
American ...:... 69.4% 74.2% 78.87% 88.8% 
54.1 70.0 76.0 88.2 
Northwest ...... 49.9 65.4 73.2 81.8 
Penn.-Cent. ..... 51.5 65.9 74.9 85.3 
58.8 71.2 80.6 90.1 
66.5 82.0 86.7 91.5 
58.3 71.5 78.4 87.6 


Naturally, the question arises as to 
the outlook for postwar earnings, 
when still-reduced rates and fares 
will no longer be countered by a load 
factor bespeaking “operations at ca- 
pacity.” Present traffic peaks do not 
fully satisfy demand, hence a tempo- 
rary postwar decline in demand need 
not fully reflect in traffic. Too, fare 
reductions themselves narrow the 
competitive “price disadvantage.” 


It may therefore be argued that any 
decline in the load factor is more likely 
to reflect an increase on the facilities 
side of the ratio (in preparation for 
a growth that can be no more than 
momentarily arrested) than a de- 
crease on the traffic side. 

Passengers have been contributing 
some three-fourths of average airline 
revenues ( Pennsylvania-Central’s pro- 
portion was as high as 82.1 per cent, 
Eastern’s 82 per cent and American’s 
79.1 per cent in 1941; Northwest’s 
was but 54.1 per cent). But growth 
prospects for other traffic are also im- 
portant. 

The idea that most other-than-local 
first-class mail ultimately will be car- 
ried by air is not at all fantastic. 
Moreover, the tendency toward elim- 
ination of air mail “subsidies” is to 
some extent merely a recognition of 
the newly attained self-sufficiency of 
the airlines, and no one actually ex- 
pects them to carry the mail without 
a profit. 

Express and freight rates are, of 

(Please turn to page 19) 


THE COUNTRY’S LEADING AIRLINES 


**Description of System 


Largest U. S. system; its approximately 8,500 net miles of 
routes account for a fourth of total domestic revenues. 


Main 


transcontinental route extends from New York to Los Angeles; 
branches serve Toronto, New England and central western 
cities and Mexico City via Monterrey. 


Some 6,000 net miles of routes run generally north-and-south, 
principal lines extending from New 


York to Brownsville, Texas; 


from Chicago to Miami; and from Atlanta to Tampa. A branch 
connects San Antonio with Houston. 


Principal route extends from Chicago to Seattle; also operates 


from Fargo to Winnipeg and (mail and express) from St. Paul- 


Merger with Mid-Continent Airlines 


adds routes from Tulsa to Bismark, from Minneapolis to 
Kansas City, and from Des Moines to St. Louis. 


System of subsidiaries and associates is world leader, with 
around 85,000 miles of routes, including transpacific (connecting 
with 45%-owned China National Aviation), transatlantic (re- 
cently extended to Africa) and Alaskan Routes; and (largely 
half-owned lines) through Mexico to Central and South America. 


Routes totalling about 3,500 miles connect Detroit with Norfolk, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Milwaukee, Grand Rapids with Chicago 
and Traverse City, Buffalo with Washington and Pittsburgh, 
Norfolk with Knoxville, Pittsburgh with Birmingham and 


Operates a central transcontinental route from New York to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco; branch services connect New 
York with Kansas City, Chicago with Dayton, New York with 
Chicago, Los Angeles with Albuquerque, San Francisco with 
Phoenix, and St. Louis with Detroit. j 


Company Re- 

Years March Quarter Divi- cent 

. 1941 1942 1942 1943 dend Price 

American Airlines ........... $3.93 $6.33 $0.52 $0.92 *$1.50 70 

Eastern Air Lines............ 2.81 3.28 1.08 1.32 None 42 

Northwest Airlines .......... 0.29 $0.50 22 
Minneapolis to Duluth. 

Pennsylvania-Central ........ 0.36 0.95 None 19 

Baltimore. 
Transcontinental & Western.. D0.51 2.29 D0.33 0.33 None 24 
United Air Lines.......... te 0.40 1.42 0.10 0.65 0.50 30 


Main transcontinental line is from New York to San Francisco 
via a northerly route; branches include New York to Cleveland, 
Cleveland to Akron, Omaha to Salt Lake City, Portland to 
Salt Lake City, Spokane to Pendleton, Vancouver to San 
Francisco, San Francisco to Los Angeles, Medford to Sac- 
ramento and Los Angeles to San Diego. 


*Single December dividend. tJune fiscal years. §Not available. tSingle September dividend. {Single March dividend. **Only terminii of routes are 


given; important cities are served en route. 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Worip Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1943 


Allied Stores C+ 

In an intermediate position above 
13, as against last year’s low of 4. 
(Ind. 60-cent an. div. yields 4.6%.) 
Subsidiaries operate about 60 depart- 
ment, junior and branch stores in im- 
portant cities, notably Boston (Jor- 
dan Marsh), Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Seattle, Baltimore, St. Paul and Ak- 
ron. Abnormal industrial activities in 
principal territories boosted sales in 
the January fiscal year to $171 mil- 
lion from $152 million, and earnings 
rose to $2.27 from $1.57 per share. 
In the four months through April, 
sales were $44.9 million vs. $36.8 
million a year ago, and net virtually 
doubled to 75 from 38 cents per share. 
In the January twelve-month, more 
than $9 million was added to working 
capital, long-term debt increased $4.6 
million. 


City Stores C 

Recovery from 1942 low of 2% to 
current price of 8 reflects much wm- 
proved statistical position. (Subsid. 
Lit Bros. pfd. paying reg. div., but 
$27 in arrears—only $1.1 million on 
public holdings.) Of 1942-43 sub- 
sidiary profits, 51.5 per cent came 
from Lit Bros. in Philadelphia, 22.3 
per cent from Maison Blanche in New 
Orleans, 11.7 per cent from Loveman, 
Joseph & Loeb in Birmingham, 9.7 
per cent from B. Lowenstein in Mem- 
phis and 4.8 per cent from Kaufman- 
Straus in Louisville. In January year, 
consolidated net sales rose to $60.6 
million from $53.9 million, reported 
net held at $1.10 vs. $1.16 per share 
after $3.03 vs. $1.26 taxes. January 
cash and equivalent totaled $7.1 mil- 
lion vs. $7.7 million current liabilities. 


North American Car ad 

A war-favored speculation, fairly 
priced around 18; listed Chicago 
Stock Exchange. (Paid 50 cents in 
June—first since 1931.) Operating a 
fleet of tank, refrigerator and poultry 
cars, and also doing a car repair and 


*Out-of-town listings not rated. 


in the magazine. 


oil storage business, company earned 
money in every depression year, al- 
though it did not cover preferred divi- 
dends in 1936. Net rose from 32 cents 
in 1938 to $1.01 in 1939, $1.83 in 
1940, $2.76 in 1941 and $3.42 in 
1942, with the balance of defense and 
war influences favorable; and in the 
first quarter of 1943, equaled 60 vs. 
57 cents a year before. Preferred 
arrears were cleared up last April. 


Northern Pacific C+ 
Advance from low of 4% in 1942 
to current 16 reflects war-restored 
dividend-paying ability. (Single Feb. 
div. of $1—first in 11 years—yields 
6.2%.) Gaining a million dollars in 
April alone, system’s net for the first 
four months of 1943 jumped to $1.90 
from 53 cents per share a year be- 
fore. This followed a final 1942 net of 
$6.57 vs. $3.13 per share. During the 
April twelvemonth, working capital 
climbed to $46.9 from $28.1 million, 
and it is logical to expect debt reduc- 
tion to be featured this year. Al- 
though company has no heavy nearby 
maturities, more than $100 million of 
a 6 per cent obligation is a consider- 
able burden. Also FW, Feb. 17.) 


Singer Manufacturing B 

Stock appears amply priced for the 
present at 229; traded on N.Y. Curb. 
(Paying $6 reg. and $6 extra an. 
divs., yielding 5.2%.) Recently-re- 
leased income statement for 1942 fol- 
lowed the usual practice of over-con- 
densation, opening with “profit from 
operation,” and actually combining 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
CLOSED SATURDAYS 


D= July and August the 
office of FINANCIAL WorLD 
will be closed Saturdays. 
Louis GUENTHER 
Publisher 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


“expenses, depreciation, taxes, etc.” 
As reported, a modest increase in 
net to $14.21 from $13.71 per share 
did not fully reflect the gain in “other 
income” alone, to $5.39 from $4.82 
per share, but may be regarded as 
satisfactory for a conversion year in 
the war economy. As normally the 
world leader in sewing machines, 
Singer should benefit from growing 
postwar backlog potential. 


Sperry Corp. B+ 
Price around 30 does not represent 
full participation in the general mar- 
ket advance. (Paid $1.50 last year, 
yield, 5.0%.) Even after $33 million 
renegotiation provision, 1942 billings 
of $216.3 million much more than 
doubled 1941’s $99.8 million. Of an 
available $15.45 vs. $14.20 per share 
(reflecting slashed profit margins), 
taxes absorbed $11.50 vs. $9.60, and 
postwar readjustment reserves $1.08 
vs. 49 cents, leaving for shareholders 
$2.87 vs. $4.11 per share. (Also FW, 
Sept. 9.) 


Superheater C+ 

Stock is reasonably priced around 
19—it sold more than three times as 
high in peacetime 1937. (Reg. $1 an. 
div., plus 20-cent Dec. extra, yields 
6.3%.) Notwithstanding its depend- 
ence upon the railroad, utility, ship- 
building, oil and manufacturing in- 
dustries in general, company earney 
money and paid dividends in every de- 
pression year. Variations have been 
sharp, however, and limited profit 
margins on greatly increased war 
business held 1942 net at $1.73 vs. 
$1.81 per share in 1941. Should the 
June quarter match the March period 
this year, as indicated, first-half net 
would score a one-third gain to about 
$1.05 from 73 cents per share. Back- 
logs would assure capacity operations 
well into next year. Also FW, Oct. 14.) 


Union Pacific be 
Stock has not exhausted apprecia- 
tion possibilities at 100, and returns 
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a liberal income. (Ind. $6 an. div. 
yield 6.0%.) Continuing its sensa- 
tional gains, system’s 1943 gross 
through May approached $181 million 
vs. $110 million in the 1942 period, 
Federal taxes took a huge bite of 
$34 million vs. $9 million ($15.30 vs. 
$4.06 per share), yet reported net 
jumped to $9.15 from $3.58 per share. 
In the first 22 weeks of the year, car- 
loadings gained 7.5 per cent, but in 
the following two weeks (ended June 
12) they climbed 18.3 per cent. 
March working capital approximated 
$105 million vs. $5734 million a year 
before. The junior stock sold within a 
fraction of 150 in peacetime 1936. 
(Also FW, Apr. 21.) 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol C+ 
Long-term holdings need not be 
disturbed, at 39. (Reg. $1 an. divs. 
and like extras—payable. quarterly— 
yield 5.2%.) March annual report 
disclosed a drop in net to $3.06 from 
$5.30 per share, notwithstanding that 
the latter was handicapped by a 63- 
cent security loss, and that contingen- 
cy reserves were reduced to $2.38 
from $3.98 per share. Shipping re- 
strictions on molasses,- consequently 
increased unit costs, and conversion 
‘o alcohol production from grain, were 
serious handicaps, but improved re- 
sults are expected with growing out- 
put. Stockholders vote July 15 on 
merger into subsidiary U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemicals, with the surviving 
name better indicating chemical diver- 
sification. (Also FW, May 5.) 


U. S. Plywood C+ 

Speculative positions may be main- 
tained, around 42, on promise of lead- 
ing participation in plywood’s future. 
(Reg. $1.20 an. div. yields 2.9%.) 
Shareholders have authorized sale of 
$1.5 million new 4% per cent pre- 
ferred and 50,000 additional shares of 
common ; of $3.3 million approximate 
proceeds, $554,840 will be used to re- 
deem 20,176 shares of present $1.50 
preferred, and the balance for war and 
other working capital requirements. 
In April fiscal year, net sales were 
$19.1 million vs. $13.7 million; re- 
ported net equalled $3.14 vs. $3.85 
per share, Restricted profit margins 
and $7.18 vs. $5.47 taxes on income 
explain the decline. Company is an in- 
creasingly important factor in devel- 
opment and production of war ply- 
wood products. 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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FIVE UTILITY STOCKS 


FOR INCOME AND PROFIT 


These issues are reasonably priced and afford satis- 
factory yields from adequately covered dividends 


H ere is a group of five public util- 
ity issues which offers an ag- 
gregate yield of 7.8 per cent at cur- 
rent quotations, and at the same time 
holds out promise of moderate en- 
hancement. The five issues represent 
a cross section of the utility indus- 
try, ranging from the distribution of 
natural gas to serving highly indus- 
trialized areas with electric light and 
power as well as urban transporta- 
tion. Four of the five are operating 
utilities, the fifth, United Corpora- 
tion, being an investment company. 
It is the only one of the group with 
“SEC trouble” but even its present 
liquidating value of $37 is well in 
excess of its current market price. 


DIVIDENDS SECURE? 


Industrial activity in the areas 
served by the four operating com- 
panies imparts an encouraging as- 
pect to earnings prospects. In one 
instance, Philadelphia Company, div- 
idend declarations this year indicate 
a substantial increase over the 1942 
disbursements. Distributions made in 
1942 by the three other operating 
companies appear well secured over 
the near term. The following tabula- 
tion covers all five issues: 

Dividends 

Issue 1942 *1943 rice 
El Paso Natural Gas. .$2.40 $0.80 31 
Philadelphia Co. ...... 0.50 0.45 
Tampa Electric ...... 1.70 0.80 


United Corp., $3 pft... 3.00 1.00 32 
Washington Gas Light 1.50 1.12% 31 


Group yield, on basis of 1942 dividend 
payments, 7.8 per cent. 


* Declared or paid thus far this year. ft New York 
Curb. ¢ $2.00 in arrears as of July 1. 


El Paso Natural Gas buys natural 
gas which it distributes to public util- 
ity and to copper and refining inter- 
ests in Arizona. While earnings this 
year may be somewhat less than the 
$3.31 earned in 1942 the $2.40 divi- 
dend rate is in no danger. 

Tampa Electric earnings have 
been bolstered by the increasing ac- 
tivity in its territory, offsetting a 
rate reduction which recently went 
into effect. Here, too, the dividend 
has ample protection. The Washing- 


-ton Gas Light Company, serving the 


District of Columbia, suffered a drop 
in earnings from $2.24 in 1941 to 
$2.01 in 1942, but the decline ap- 
pears to have been arrested and 1943 
earnings are expected to run around 
the 1942 level. 

Philadelphia Company, a part of 
the Standard Gas & Electric system, 
serves the Pittsburgh area, and the 
more generous dividend policy feol- 
lowed this year is justified by the 
manner in which earnings are hold- 
ing around the 1942 level of $1.08 a 
share. Standard Gas & Electric plans 
to dispose of its other holdings and 
then to exchange its own stock into 
Philadelphia Company, but that is 
not a situation affecting the present 
position of Philadelphia Company 
common. 

United Corporation, the investment 
company in the group, is $2 in ar- 
rears on its cumulative preference 
$3 stock. United holds a portfolio of 
common stocks, which included at the 
end of 1942, 26 per cent of the out- 
standing stock of United Gas Im- 
provement, 20 per cent of Columbia 
Gas & Electric, 14 per cent of Public 
Service of New Jersey, 23 per cent of 
Niagara Hudson Power and 5 per 
cent of Commonwealth & Southern. 
Under the partial liquidation plan of 
U.G.I., the company recently received 
about two million shares of Philadel- 
phia Electric new common stock and 
500,000 additional common shares of 
Public Service of New Jersey. 


ALLEGHANY CORP. 
CUTS FUNDED DEBT 


lleghany Corporation announces 
resumption of its collateral trust 
5s, 1944, in the principal amount of 
$22.6 million with the proceeds of a 
refunding bank loan of $16.2 million 
and other available funds. Remaining 
outstanding are the 5s of 1949 and 
both 5s of 1950. 

The collateral for the bank loan 
consists of 704,721 shares of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio common, equivalent to 
43% shares for each $1,000 of the 
loan. 
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TO SUSPEND Representative Boren, 
DEATH a Democrat, mark 
SENTENCE? you, has introduced a 

resolution to suspend 
operation of the major provisions of 
the “death sentence” in the Public 
Utility Holding Company act until a 
a year after the war ends. Because of 
the summer vacation, no action can be 
expected on this resolution until after 
the reassembling of the Congress in 
September. 

But the resolution, and the source 
from which it emanates—as well as 
the attitude reflected in the lower 
house in its investigation of the SEC 
—may be accepted as indicating a 
trend in the direction of a more con- 
structive attitude toward the entire 
utility industry. 

Slowly it is beginning to dawn on 
our legislators that this particular 
measure, passed in the heat of anger 
and passion, is very much in need of 
intelligent revision. The evidence 
points to the fact that whatever good 
was expected out of it has been over- 
shadowed by much greater harm. 

Nearly eight years have passed 
since the law was enacted, and yet 
little real progress has been made in 
“unscrambling” the utility industry 
and a good many more years may 
pass before much headway will be 
made for the simple reason that the 
path is cluttered with so many legal 
obstacles. In the meanwhile, during 
which this haze has hung over the in- 
dustry, investors have been com- 
pelled to accept great financial losses 


on their securities because of the sac- 
rifices forced upon them. 

On the other hand, the industry has 
been unable so far to undertake any 
equity financing: for further growth 
and progress, for who would want 
to advance capital to a business that 
is under a legal cloud? 

Only by forthright and honest han- 
dling of this situation can the fog be 
dispersed, and apparently this is the 
trend which is beginning to develop 
in Congress. 


TWO EPISODES How dangerous it 
TEACH A is for uninformed 
LESSON 

purchase securities 
which for the moment display market 
activity, has recently been high-light- 
ed by happenings affecting the stocks 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and of the Childs restaurant chain. 
Both of these issues for little or no 
valid reason recently had considerable 
upward spurts. 

It had long been known that under 
the proposed reorganization plans 
there would be no value assigned to 
the old Rock Island stocks, yet they 
rose from fractions to prices of sev- 
eral dollars each; and then when the 
Stock Exchange decided to strike 
them from the list their quotations 
melted like snow under a heat wave. 

In the case of Childs, the shadow 
of possible bankrupt proceedings has 
for some time been a threat, yet there 
were gamblers who purchased the 
company’s securities at rising prices. 


investors to blindly © 


These episodes merely reaffirm 
what can and will happen to those 
who will not learn not to buy securi- 
ties unless they are fully appraised of 
the values behind them. Here is a 
lesson that foolish investors refuse to 
take to heart until they become in- 
volved in its unfortunate results. 


PIRATES With so much loose cash 
STIRRING jingling in the pockets of 
AGAIN millions of workers, with- 
out much opportunity to 
spend it in legitimate channels, there 
arises the temptation to gamble with 
it, for the always-present lure to make 
money earn more money is something 
hard for the average human being to 
ignore. That such a feeling is rapidly 
developing among the people who 
have been earning more than they 
ever thought they would, finds its 
supporting proof in the millions that 
are bet daily at the race tracks. There 
the records of wagers are constantly 
being broken. If all this money were 
invested in war bonds it would fur- 
nish considerable help to the Govern- 
ment, since it is estimated that before 
the year has run its course it will 
amount to more than $3 billion. 

All this loose cash kicking around 
appears also to be attracting the get- 
rich-quick frauds and promoters of 
fake enterprises. Signs are develop- 
ing that they are beginning to bestir 
themselves despite the efforts the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission 
makes to head them off from the pick- 
ings their greedy eyes see unfolding. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Post-holiday markets put prices into new high ground; re- 
duced activity not unfavorable. Immediate trends will 


probably be governed by war developments 


THE GENERAL pattern of the stock market has re- 
mained eminently satisfactory. Advances by the 
industrial price average during recent sessions have 
been but fractional, but they have nevertheless far 
outnumbered the declines. Eleven of the past 13 
trading days have seen gains in the industrial sec- 
tion, carrying the average into new high ground 
with a rise of nearly five points. Only three times 
during that period has volume exceeded the million 
share mark, which compares with a daily average 
well in excess of that figure for a considerable num- 
ber of previous months. But in this case, instead 
of constituting a warning sign, the smaller trading 
volume reflects the fact that attention has continued 
recently to be centered in the better priced issues, 
in contrast with the booming business that was 
being done in the low price brackets in earlier 
months. 


AT LEAST the season of the year favors advancing 
stock prices, for the figures over a number of 
decades show net gains have been made by July 
three times out of four. 


THE CORPORATE earnings background, also, 
should aid market sentiment, for second quarter 
reports will soon be appearing in quantity, and in- 
dications are that improvement over comparable 
year-ago figures again will characterize these state- 
ments of operating results. 


THE INFLATION pot continues to simmer, an im- 
portant piece of fuel added to the fire being the 
Senate's vote to lift the corn price ceiling some 
31 per cent above the prevailing level, which was 
set by the OPA. Serious as would be this breach in 
the "line" the Administration is belatedly attempt- 
ing to hold against inflation if corn were per- 
mitted to rise any such distance, other so-called 
adjustments of this kind will also have to be made 
if all of the populace is to secure adequate amounts 
of necessary food. As pointed out elsewhere (page 


3), the utter confusion prevailing throughout the 
present price situation could have been avoided if 
a general over-all ceiling had been imposed on 
prices early enough. 


BUT THE TIME is long since past when any such step 
could successfully have been taken, and now efforts 
must be devoted to keeping the preesnt rear-guard 
action from developing into utter rout. However, 
the chaos which seems now to be ruling in Wash- 
ington, so far as domestic affairs are concerned, 
and the refusal in high places to face the facts of 
the situation, do not augur any great measure of 
SUCCESS, 


ON THE WAGE front, also, renewed activity wil} 
undoubtedly be seen within a very short time. The 
coal miners' wage problem has yet to be settled, 
the non-operating rail workers are not going to 
agree to rescission of their wage increase, marine 
and shipyard workers this week have asked for a nine 
per cent increase, and elsewhere there have been 
signs of renewed wage discontent. But as important 
as any is the fact that millions of workers for the 
first time this week will become subject to the 20 
per cent withholding tax, and unless precedent fails 
this will soon be followed by a wave of new de- 
mands for increases to make up the difference. 
Thus, all signs point to the inflation potential be- 
coming an even more important stock market 
potential. 


THE INFLATION background, indicated gains in 
corporate earnings and an unquestioned ultimate 
result to the war—together with a market that has 
been notable for restraint in most of its sections— 
hardly make a combination conducive to general 
liquidation of stocks. Until important shifts in funda- 
mentals impend, no change in the present con- 
structive attitude toward the market will be in- 
dicated. 

Written July 8; Richard J. Anderson. 
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RETAIL TRADE TRENDS: Indications are that 
the dollar volume of retail trade throughout the 
country in May was little changed from that of the 
previous month, the Department of Commerce 
estimate for the later period being $5.11 billion 
vs. $5.19 billion for April. There was, however, a 
12 per cent rise over the same month of last year, 
while for the first five months of 1943 the aggre- 
gate represents a rise of || per cent. In view of 
the manner in which many prices have risen during 
the past twelve months, it seems likely that those 
percentage increases are more a reflection of 
higher prices than of a larger physical volume of 
goods sold. 


CORN CEILING REPERCUSSIONS: The fact 
that it has been more profitable for the farmer to 
market his corn in the form of hogs, instead of as 
grain, not only has hit the corn refining industry 
seriously, but the latter effect has had repercussions 
in a number of other directions. Manufacturers of 
many kinds of confections, as well as bakers of cakes 
and biscuits, use corn syrup in addition to refined 
sugar and, with permissible use of the latter limited 
in amount to 70 per cent of the 1941 use, it has 
not been possible for them to substitute one for the 
other. It seems unlikely, however, that many com- 
panies in those fields have yet been affected to 
any great extent, because of the inventories of raw 
materials that most of them carry. Of course, when 
these are exhausted the situation will be different. 
But the hope is that the OPA before that time will 
have taken the appropriate remedial steps with 
respect to the entire corn situation. 


BETTER BANK EARNINGS: Leading banks have 
now published their usual June 30 statements of 
condition, and in most cases the indicated results 
make satisfactory reading for shareholders. So far 
as the large New York City institutions are con- 
cerned, gains in deposit totals from year-ago levels 
were the rule. Loans and discounts were higher 
than at the end of the first quarter but in most 
cases were below the figures for mid-1942. How- 
ever, holdings of U.S. Government securities were 
further increased, and the net result was that the 
institutions were able to show quarterly earnings 
gains as compared with the initial period of the 
year, as well as compared with the same quarter 
of last year. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


MACHINE TOOL SHIPMENTS: The machine 
tool industry probably hit its wartime peak last 
December, when its shipments had an aggregate 
value of $131.9 million. Since that month, the trend 
of shipments has been irregularly downward, the 
latest figure (April) being $118 million. It has long 
been expected that this would be the first major 
industry to attain its wartime peak and turn down- 
ward, because of the nature of its products. The 
decline indicates the extent to which the industry 
has now been "tooled up" for war production and, 
as more and more facilities are completed, the 
need for new machine tool equipment will shrink 
further. On the face of it, it would seem that the 
machine tool makers may have largely "produced 
themselves out of business", as far as immediate 
postwar prospects are concerned. However, not 
only can new inventions and improvements be 
expected to render obsolete a significant portion 
of the equipment that has recently been turned 
out, but almost continuous, three-shift operation of 
much of the existing equipment will result in con- 
siderably shorter life than is normally expected, and 
peacetime export markets doubtless also will de- 
velop. While postwar prospects for the industry 
are by no means among the brightest, nevertheless 
its immediate peacetime volume may not be as 
small as surface factors would suggest. 


CEMENT FIGURES: Another indication of the 
distance we have already traveled along the path 
of full rearmament is to be found in the figures on 
concrete pavement contract awards. Paving con- 
tracts awarded in connection with airport construc- 
tion (most of which is, of course, for runways) rose 
last year from a low of 1.4 million square yards in 
February to a high of 16.9 million square yards in 
September. Thereafter there developed a sharp 
drop, with monthly contracts leveled out at about 
5 million yards (although the April figure dipped 
to 2.2 million). It would seem that the cement 
industry, also, has seen its wartime peak; but, unlike 
machine tools, for instance, cement cannot be re- 
used. And the industry's postwar prospects are 
brightened by the boom in residential construction 
that is expected to follow the ending of hostilities. 


FOOD SHORTAGE: Although the Government 
forecast is that meat supplies available for civilians 
for the current half year will be only 5 per cent 


Ok 


¥ 
was 


less than for the latter six months of last year, 
students of the situation point out that the end 
result for the average individual will be vastly dif- 
ferent. Farmers who raise the animals will not, of 
course, take any cut. Nor is it likely that their 
neighbors will do so. Meat handlers—wholesalers, 
retailers, and their employees—also will doubtless 
continue to get at least as much meat as their 
ration points will secure for them. And thus, all 
through the various layers of population the theo- 
retical 5 per cent cut in supplies grows and grows, 
until for most people in many geographical areas 
available meat supplies are likely to be but a small 
fraction of those for the same period last year. 


ADD TO INCOME GROUP: Currently quoted 
around 23, U.S. Tobacco is only a little above its 
low for the year and at that price affords a yield 
of about 5.2 per cent from the indicated $1.20 divi- 
dend. For last year, quarterly payments were 32, 
30, 30 and 40 cents, respectively—a total of $1.32. 
So far this year, two payments have been made 
(March 15 and June 15), of 30 cents each. Interim 
earnings are not reported, but for the year 1942 
the net profit was equal to $1.34 per share. Thus, 
the margin over dividend disbursements was not 
wide, but a habitually strong financial position per- 
mits the company to pay out virtually all its earn- 
ings. For instance, during the ten-year period, 
1931-1940, earnings averaged $1.8! per share, 
whereas dividends averaged $1.77. The issue is 
being added to the income stock group on page 14. 


INDUSTRY TRENDS: Leveling off of war pro- 
duction in May reported by WPB Chief Nelson 


_ to make achievement of 1943 goals difficult. . . . 


Stabilization Director Vinson suggests railway wage 
increases for lower-paid workers to eliminate sub- 
standard living conditions, as alternative to 8-cent 
wage raise sought by non-operating employees. .. . 
Railroad income available for fixed charges in first 
five months $646 million as against estimated |943 
total requirements of $628 million. . . . Second 


quarter gasoline stocks down sharply; "big inch" 
pipe line promises to relieve East at expense of 
unrationed Midwest. . . . Second-half textile exports 
expected to double those of first half; year's total 
to equal 6 per cent of country's output... . WPB 
will soon announce agricultural machinery output 
quotas for 1944 averaging 80 per cent of the 
1940-41 production. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (see page | 4): 
Standard of California receives Defense Plant Corp. 
contract to provide $13.5 million facilities in Cali- 
fornia. . . . Radio Corp. authorized by FCC to in- 
tervene in Western Union-Postal Telegraph merger 
proceedings. . . . American Car & Foundry de- 
liveries of finished products running $1 million daily; 
unfilled orders $325 million; annual meeting post- 
poned from July 8 to August 26... . General Elec- 
tric midyear shareholders at record 225,600, up 
about 5,400 over year before. . . . Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool first-quarter preference stock earnings 
were $2.81 vs. $2.01 per share year before, subject 
to renegotiation. . . . U. S. Steel ingot output in 
June 28 week 94!/5 per cent against 98!/, per cent 
for previous week. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: California Electric 
Power registers $16 million first mortgage 334s and 
40,000 shares 5!/, per cent convertible preferred. 
. .. Armour develops an ingredient from soy bean oil 
acid which will improve synthetic and natural rubber 
durability. .. . Warner Pictures arranges $23 million 
financing to repay bank loans and retire outstanding 
preferred. . . . General Motors’ Fisher Body division 
receives Navy contract for 5-inch guns; company 
has awarded 68,505 contracts to 18,735 subcon- 
tractors. . . . Exchange Buffet declares 1|5-cent 
dividend—first since 1933. . . . Union Carbide sales 
running at $475 million to $500 million per annum, 
against $400 million in 1942... . 20th Century-Fox 
shareholders authorize purchase of Chase National's 
58 per cent control of National Theatres for $13 
million. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 11. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR INCOME Recent Current call 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 103 4.859 105 
FOR INCOME Yield Price Crown Cork $2.25 46 47\/, 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, ‘73... 107 4.67% Not Pure Oil 5% cum. conv.......... 104 3= 4.81 105 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4\/os, 2003. . 104 4.33 105 Reynolds Metals 5%, = 88 6.25 107!/ 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s,'70... 96 4.69 102'/ Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum.... 89 4.49 Not 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 100 5.50 105 FOR PROFIT 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
FOR PROFIT are combined in these issues. as 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 92 4.35 Not Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 85 5.88 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 40 7.50 100 
90 5.56 107!/, Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 100 5.00 100 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/os,'78 82 5.49 102 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 69 5.07 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 87 4.60 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 5'/2% cum. 95 5.79 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME . 
While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should contribute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the "business cycle" types of shares. 


Adams-Millis........... 32 $1.75 $0.50 $2.02 Macy (R.H.) ......... 29 «$1.67 $1.50 £$2.20 e$1.56 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 15 0.80 0.40 | Aare May Department Stores. 56 3.00 = od ist 
ee 32 1.80 1.20 3.62 an Melville Shoe .......... 34 2.00 1.00 ee 
Borden Company ...... 28 1.40 0.60 1.91 tae Murphy (G.C.) ....... 70 3.50 1.50 Bae sae 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 95 Philip Morris .......... 89 5.00 3.75 g8.01 g6.12 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 46 3.50 2.25 4.25 r$1.65 Standard Oil of Calif.... 38 1.50 0.85 2.35 0.49 
Continental Can ....... 35 1.25 0.50 1.77 sl.77 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 58 2.50 1.00 3.04 0.6! 
Elec. Storage Battery... 41 2.00 1.00 — Beer Union Pacific R.R....... 100 6.00 4.50 26.14 9.15 
First Nat'l Stores....... 38 2.50 1.87!/2 g2.91 2.12 United Biscuit ......... 22 1.00 0.50 2.61 00.56 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 47 2.00 1.00 3.27 a0.89 @U. S. Tobacco........ 23 1.32 0.60 ns 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 27 1.80 1.30 1.92 a0.32 27 1.00 0.50 j2.27 bl.16 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. e—26 weeks to January 30, 1943. f—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1942. g—Fiscal years ended March 3! 
1942 and 1943. h—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1942 and 1943. j—Fiscal years ended September 30, 1942. r—S 
months to May 31. s—!2 months to March 31. @—Added this week, see page 13. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


STOCKS Priee 1942" 19403 1942 STOCKS Price 
American Brake Shoe.... 41 $1.70 $0.65 $3.22 a$0.59 Homestake Mining ..... 36 0 «6©$3.75 $... $2.20 
American Car & Foundry. 43 ... 2.00 h12.09 b20.71 Kennecott Copper ..... 32 3.00 1.00 {4.51 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 0.75 Lima Locomotive ...... 41 2.00 1.00 
Anaconda Copper ..... 28 2.50 1.00 $4.20 fal.05 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 74 7.00 2.00 16,59 r$5.20 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 58 6.00 3.00 27.79 16.07 McCrory Stores ....... 16 1.00 0.50 1.90 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 64 6.00 3.00 632 al.54  MestaMachine ........ 33 2.87/ 1.872 3.63... 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 30. 2.00 1.00 2.15 20.61 National Acme ........ 17 2.00 1.00 4.77 al.30 
Climax Molybdenum ... 43 3.20 1.00 5.31 al.08 New York Air Brake... .. 4\ 2.00 1.00 4.02 0.80 
Commercial Solvents ... 14 0.60 0.30 1.27. a0.29 Pennsylvania Railroad .. 30 2.550 1.00 7.71 rli.ll 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 35 3.00 2.25 5.51 $5.48 | Thompson Products .... 33 1.50 050 649 al.4i 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 37 2.00 1.00 3.05 0.80 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 0.70 0.30 1.32 0.33 
General Electric ....... 394.40) 1.05 0.36 Timken Roller Bearing... 50 2.00 1.00 2.68 a0.65 
Glidden Company ..... 22 0.80 0.60 4kiI.70 b0.62 United Fruit .......... 76 3.75 *1.75 4.08 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 30 2.00 1.00 11.63 vI.80 U.S. Steel............. 57 4.00 2.00 5.35 al.05 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. {—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. h—Fiscal year to April 
year. h— 30, 
1942. k—Fiscal year to October 31, 1942. r—4 months to April 30. s—I2 months to May 31. v—5 aa a “a 31. 
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HEART TROUBLE appears to 
be the diagnosis in the contract re- 
negotiation case. “Doctor” George, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, emphasizes that the ex- 
ecutive agencies have no uniform 
standards for determination of rea- 
sonable profits. “Doctor” Disney, 
Chairman of the House Ways & 
Means ‘ Subcommittee, sees conflict- 
ing standards based upon personal 
judgments of department agents, and 
would correct this basic cardiac in- 
stability by the delicate operation of 
cutting through layers of complicat- 
ing fat and pining in fixed legal 
standards. 


Rep. Disney would settle once and 
for all whether fully executed con- 
tracts may be renegotiated, whether 
computations should be before or 
after taxes, and to what extent al- 
lowances should be made for postwar 
reserves, depreciation and _ special 
amortization of emergency facilities. 


TO BE HEALTHY, inflation con- 
trol also must have standards at its 
heart — standards of evenness of ap- 
plication. Our own has been faulty 
from the beginning in openly discrimi- 
nating between trades and industries, 
groups and classes. The Senate has 
given a good example of how not to 
control inflation, by passing a bill to 
raise corn price ceilings 31 per cent 
from $1.07 to $1.40 a bushel. The 
Senate Small Business Committee 
would advance poultry ceilings at the 
farm from 28% to 30 cents a pound. 


Almost concurrently, May farm 
income was reported at $1,393 mil- 
lion against $1,322 million in April, 
and $933 million a year ago—more 
than doubling the 1935-39 index. 
This does not include Government 


payments ! 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


. $4 billion, he “guesses.” 


INDIVIDUALS’ EPT? Rejected 
last year by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, this idea is sponsored by Rep. 
Robertson (D., Va.) of the House 
Ways & Means Committee as a step 
in real inflation control by siphoning 
off war increases in purchasing power, 
while raising new revenues of about 
It finds ten- 
tative support among, or is being con- 
sidered by, Treasury officials, legis- 
lators, groups and individuals rang- 
ing from liberal to conservative ex- 
tremes, in principal but with widely 
varying reservations. The definition 
of individual excess profits would 
necessarily be complicated to avoid 
serious inequities. Fundamental ques- 
tions would include: How to distin- 
guish increases due to the war from 
those due to experience and ability? 
How to protect the individual who 
had subnormal or no income during 
part or all of any selected base 
period? 


The best evidence here is that 
differences in definitions will prove 
too complicated to compose; that the 
measure would be killed by opposi- 
tion—labor, for instance, refusing to 
consider overtime earnings as excess 


profits. 


FORCED SAVINGS, as another 
means of inflation control, took a 
step backward when the Treasury’s 
offering of $2.5 million 1%4 per cent 
notes ran into an eight-fold oversub- 
scription—‘“an all-time high,” accord- 
ing to Secretary Morgenthau. The 
Department’s policy of accepting no 
more than a ten per cent oversub- 
scription will be adhered to, with al- 
lotments not to exceed $2.75 million. 
An initial reaction, when the financ- 
ing was announced, soon gave way to 
buoyancy in the government bond 
market, and the newly offered issue 


itself commands an appreciable pre- 
mium, 


Mr. Morgenthau, regarded as the 
present leading opponent of forced 
savings, promptly observed “it is 
very nice so many people want to 
lend their money to the Government.” 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Some House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee members would pre- 
fer an increase in the 10 per cent EPT 
credit to postwar conversion reserves 
as such. .. . Some New Deal leaders 
are said to aim at Government pur- 
chase of processed foods next year, 
for resale at fixed margins, indirectly 
accomplishing much toward establish- 
ing grade labeling. . . . Fuel Admin- 
istrator Ickes is regarded as having 
set up a permanent coal mine con- 
trol by the Government ; his appoint- 
ment of C. & O.’s President Newton 
is frowned upon by some operators 
as favoring miners’ wage demands. 

Some political analysts give 
Dewey the Republican lead for 1944, 
with Willkie now climbing rapidly 
enough to overtake him; Bricker, 
Taft, Vandenberg and Nye follow in 
that order. . . . Many Congressmen 
resent Chester Davis’ departure from 
WFA as an effective “discharge” not 
unconnected with his drawing closer 
to them. . . . Look for a growth in 
bond pledging against postwar de- 
livery of now-restricted civilian 


goods. ... 
—By Theodore K. Fish. 
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Beneficiary Interest Not Disturbed 

No Brokerage Commission SAVE 
Fiscal Service Corp. 3% 
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Electronic Effusion 

More will be heard of the new 
television projector of Farnsworth 
Television & Radio which may sim- 
plify the projection of television pic- 
tures in both the home and the 
theatre—involved also are full-color 
and stereoscopic (third dimension) 
effects. . . . Belmont Radio is the 
latest of the growing number of com- 
panies to ckaim a share in Radar de- 
velopment — it promises “new and 
remarkable uses” for Radar in the 
postwar world. . . . A new electronic 
direction finder, using a cathode ray 
tube and a loop antenna mechanism 
to pick up radio signals, has been 
patented by International Standard 
Electric—the device is said to include 
new features in Radar in that it can 
sensitively pick up the direction of 
the radio wave impulses coming from 
the broadcasting transmitter. .. . 
Reports of a high-speed electronic 
camera which measures the progress 
of an explosion of dynamite or other 
explosive are now being heard—this 
is but another of the specialty devices 
being produced by the Allen B. 


By Weston Smith 


DuMont Laboratories. . . . Coming is 
the “echo-distance yardstick” that has 
been patented by the Submarine Sig- 
nal Company — this system permits 
measurement of the time intervals be- 
tween direct and reflected radio sig- 
nal impulses, thus providing a means 
of quick calculation of the distances 
involved. 


Vitamin Variety 

Borden Company, through its 
Walker-Gordon subsidiary, has per- 
fected a method for adding vitamin D 
to fluid milk by bathing it with ultra- 
violet rays—the process replaces the 
yeast feeding of cows, formerly util- 
ized to produce the same result... . 
Predictions of a  vitamin-fortified 
“cola” beverage (Brevities, May 12) 
were confirmed last week with the 
announcement of “Nutri-Cola” which 
brings 111 international units of 
vitamin B, in each bottle—for the 
present, distribution will be limited 
to major war plants. . . . Now that 
“Biotin,” one of the B vitamins, is 
being made synthetically and inex- 


I'll save it 
for special 
occasions! 


What a treat... 
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pensively by several drug products 
manufacturers, more rapid progress 
is expected in finding its proper use 
to fight malaria and cancer—and the 
war has tended to spur the research. 

. Tests of PABA (the B vitamin 
to restore the natural color of the 
hair) on 19 elderly gray-haired men 
and women over a period of eight 
consecutive months by two New 
York University scientists were not 
entirely unsuccessful — only two of 
the patients achieved darker hair, but 
one of the men who was partially 
bald grew a slightly better crop... . 
A new concentrated vitamin D, is 
being made from sea mussels, mol- 
lusks and other members of the clam 
family—it is said to serve as a cheap 
substitute for the increasingly scarce 
fish-liver oils, particularly in fortify- 
ing some of the livestock and poultry 
feeds. 


Plastic Parade 


So large are its productive facili- 
ties for “Lucite,” the transparent 
plastic utilized for noses, gun turrets 
and other enclosures on military air- 
craft, that duPont de Nemours antici- 
pates a host of applications after the 
war—not only will it be suitable for 
transoceanic flying boats and huge 
transport planes, and private heli- 
copters, autogiros and cub planes, but 
also as a raw material in making 
household appliances, furniture, light- 
ing fixtures, etc. . . . Celanese Cor- 
poration of America reports that its 
“Lumarith” transparent plastic con- 
tainers, formerly used for “glamour 
packaging,” are now serving the 
fighting forces in protecting many 
radio, telephone and electrical parts 
from the deterioration caused by 
tropical humidity and desert heat— 
this plastic is resistant to all extremes 
of temperature and moisture, as well 
as being unaffected by grease, mold 
and poison gases. . . . To replace the 
former aluminum and_ chromium 
varieties, Landers, Frary & Clark has 
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introduced a vacuum pitcher made of 
plasticized corrugated pressed pulp 
which is water repellent—the trim, in- 
cluding the stopper, is molded in 
colorful plastics. . . . “Hot plates,” 
or table mats, for protecting highly 
polished woods from hot dishes are 
now being fashioned from plastics by 
Plastic Art Products—this substitute 
for the asbestos mats is said to be 
both curl-proof and stain-resistant. 


Publishing Patter 

New trend in circulation policies is 
indicated by action of Curtis Pub- 
lishing in advancing annual subscrip- 
tion price of Ladies’ Home Journal 
to $2, as compared with unchanged 
15-cent per copy price at newsstand, 
or $1.80 per year—it is assumed that 
readers will be willing to pay pre- 
mium to assure receiving every 
monthly copy. . . . Some sort of a 
new book club featuring a plan 
whereby a low-priced edition of a 
novel would be sent to members at 
regular intervals is being considered 
by Sears, Roebuck, aided and abbet- 
ted by Simon & Schuster—the big 
mail order company would handle 
the distribution. . . ..Next in maga- 
zines for girls at war will be The 
Servicewoman to be issued every 
other week—along the same line the 
National Women’s Council of Navy 
Leagtie of the U. S. has started a 
monthly newspaper. . . . Haire Pub- 
lishing Company extends its collec- 
tion of trade magazines with the ac- 
quisition of The Decorative Furnisher 
and its annual directory—this will 
give “Haire” a total of ten publica- 
tions. .. . Modern Screen and Inside 
Detective magazines of Dell Publish- 
ing Company will soon be made avail- 
able to the armed forces overseas as 
each issue will be reprinted in a spe- 
cial thin-paper edition without adver- 
tising—copies will be free to service- 
men, the cost being defrayed by Uncle 
Sam. .. . Champion Paper & Fibre 
Company comes out with two timely 
guides for present and prospective 
house-organ grinders—(1) “Tips for 
Your Wartime House Magazine,” 
and (2) “So You Want to Start a 
House Magazine.” 


Odds & Ends 


Now it can be told that it is Ar- 
mour & Company which developed 
the “Unsaturated Nitrile” out of soy- 
bean oil acid that is being utilized to 
increase the durability of synthetic 
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“We're lucky this wagon is armor plated!” 


The latest Army stretcher carriers are 
protected against enemy bullets and 
shrapnel by face-hardened armor 
plate steel. 

This special-purpose steel meets 
ballistics requirements with a wide 
margin of safety. It is also used on 
light, fast combat cars, scout cars, 
half-tracks and in planes. Armco 
jumped into big production of this 
life-saving steel by adapting existing 
equipment — thus saving months of 
vital time. 

The Army and Navy have found 
that modern special-purpose sheet 
steels meet the most exacting stand- 
ards for many kinds of war equip- 
ment. These sheets slash production 
time, save weight, save your war 


= THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


dollars, and frequently conserve more 
critical metals. 


The new war steels will some day 
be used for the products of peace. 
There will be steels of great strength, 
durability and light weight . . . steels 
that will form easily and surely to 
the most complex shapes . . . steels 
with special coatings and finishes . . . 
and many others. Steel will have im- 
portant things to do in the post-war 
era, and it will do them well. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
1751 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


Modern 
sheet steels 
are shaping 
your future 


rubber—this new ingredient is said 
to improve the flexibility of artificial 
rubber at lower temperatures by in- 
creasing the ability of tires, for in- 
stance, to dissipate frictional heat. . . . 
The new type of prefabricated house 
construction featured by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Home-Planning 
Department last month at the open- 
ing of its new research laboratory in 
Akron, Ohio, is worthy of more study 
—for instance, the revolutionary style 


of wall panels and roofs made of 
stainless steel bonded on plywood 
was an achievement of U. S. Ply- 
wood which owns or controls the pat- 
ents. ... The “Green River” distillery 
of Schenley Distillers Corporation 
has been selected by the WPB to ex- 
periment on making high-proof alco- 
hol through the use of the newly dis- 
covered sodium sulphite process—this 
is the method which eliminates the 
use of barley malt in fermentation. 
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he advance in New York City 

transit 3s to levels around 109 
reflected general strength in the mu- 
nicipal bond market, which has been 
advancing steadily for several months. 
High grade corporation bonds were 
firm, with the exception of some is- 
sues which have been selling at big 
premiums over call prices. American 
Tel. & Tel. convertible 3s made a 
new high. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 3s 

A call has been issued for $5 mil- 
lion National Distillers Products con- 
vertible debenture 3s, which will 
be redeemed at 102 on August 10. 
The conversion privilege expires on 
the redemption date. These deben- 
tures are convertible into stock at $35 
a share (for the first $7.5 million sur- 
rendered for conversion). As the 
stock has been selling only slightly 
below the conversion level, holders of 
the called bonds should watch the 
market for the equity over the next 
few weeks. A price of 3534 for Na- 
tional Distillers common would ap- 
proximately equal the redemption 
value of the principal of the called 
debentures. However, if the stock 
received in conversion were to be 
sold, the issue would have to sell 
materially higher to make the opera- 
tion worth while, since allowance 
would have to be made for commis- 
sions and other factors. 


COL. & SOUTHERN 445 
Recent strength in Colorado & 
Southern general 4%s, 1980, has 
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been predicated upon the announce- 
ment of a call for tenders. Court ap- 
proval has been obtained for the use 
of about $4 million of high wartime 
earnings in the reduction of debt. 
Approximately $2 million will be ap- 
plied to the purchase of refunding and 
extension mortgage bonds held by the 
RFC; the other $2 million will be 
available for acquisition of general 
44s from investors who tender bonds 
of this issue. Tenders will be re- 
ceived up to noon on July 15. Hold- 
ers whose tenders are accepted will 
receive the purchase price and, in ad- 
dition, fixed interest at the rate of 
1% per cent for May-July, 1943, plus 
2% per cent contingent interest for 
seven months to July 31, 1943. 

The Colorado & Southern system 
should continue to show good earn- 
ings for the duration of the war, but 
postwar prospects are poorer than the 
average for the railroad industry and 
the bonds are not considered attrac- 
tive for long term holding. It is sug- 


gested that tenders be submitted in a 
price range of 47-49. 


AMERICAN P. & L. 6s 

The SEC held hearings last week 
on the application of American Power 
& Light to extend to October 21 the 
period in which it may expend up to 
$10 million in the acquisition of its 
debenture bonds. On February 22, 
the Commission approved the use of 
this amount of cash in the acquisition 
of American P. & L. 6s and the as- 
sumed Southwestern Power & Light 
6s, up to June 21, at prices not higher 
than par. During most of this period 
market prices were above 100, and 
the company acquired a total of less 
than $2.2 million, mostly in two large 
blocks. The bonds are now quoted 
around 105. 

In order to facilitate additional 
purchases, the company has requested 
the SEC for authority to buy bonds 
at prices above par but not in excess 
of a 6 per cent premium. 


MUNICIPALS 

The municipal bond market has 
shown a steady rise over the past 
three months and has now recovered 
all of the ground lost in the 1941-42 


‘slump. On July 1, the index of mu- 


nicipal bond yields computed by The 
Bond Buyer went through the previ- 
ous all-time record level of 1.90 per 
cent established shortly before Pearl 
Harbor. This index gives a cross- 
section of the market as it includes 
low grade and medium grade issues 
as well as high quality bonds. Many 
top quality bonds had previously ad- 
vanced to new peak levels. The rise 
in municipals reflects a combination 
of factors, notably the scarcity of new 
issues and the increasing advantages 
of tax exemption. 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


This “ad’’ 


for new 


Subscribe Today 


and $15 will bring 
FINANCIAL WORLD each week, Securities Advice Privilege as per 
rules, “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” each 
month, an immediate survey of 20 listed securities. ADD 25 cents 
“10-Year Tabulation of N. Y 
Stocks.”” This covers each stock’s yearly earnings, dividends and price 
range every year for past 10 years. Price alone, $1. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


you an annual subscription for: 


Curb Exchange Common 


EARNED PER SHARE 1943 1942 
ON COMMON STOCK: 9 Months to June 30 
Amer. Forging Socket............ $0.40 $0.04 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift........... 2.51 1.12 

6 Months to May 31 


1.28 1.15 
3 Months to May 31 
0.69 0.33 


Beatrice Creamery . 
12 Months to April 


Atlantic Coast Fisheries .......... 0.05 1.65 

9 Months to April 30 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner............ 
Amer. Cable & Radio.............. 


1.40 1.14 
12 Months to March 31 


3.96 6.16 
3 Months to March 31 
0.13 0.08 


86 Trinity Place, ow York, N. Y. Consolidated Biscuit Months to ccomber 3i 

July 14 a—7% Class A stock. D—Deficit. 
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AIRLINES’ OUTLOOK 


Concluded from page 7 


course, politically regulated, but a 
universal devotion to air transport 
development suggests rational con- 
trols. 

One need not go along with 
the more visionary predictions as to 
the extent of the airlines’ ultimate in- 
roads into goods transportation in 
order to see huge percentage gains 
over the present relatively negligible 
participations, especially with operat- 
ing costs destined to drop with in- 
creasing volume, improved efficiency 
and possible adaptation of aircraft 
motive power to cheaper fuels. 

Virtually all of the air transport 
companies have numerous applica- 
tions on file or in prospect for new 
routes and route extensions, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central’s for transatlantic ser- 
vice using floating airdromes and 
Northwest’s for an Alaska-to-Orient 
extension being among the more dra- 
matic. United is taking over the prin- 
cipal Mexican-owned system, and 
several lines already are operating 
commercial all-cargo flights. 


HELICOPTER DEVELOPMENT 


Distance coverage is no longer the 
only objective. Helicopter develop- 
ment has made feasible feeder and 
other more or less local lines, almost 
to the extent of the “‘store-door pick- 
up and delivery” that gave motor 
trucking an important advantage over 
rail freight. 

Airlines are not without postwar 
problems, particularly in regulation 
and competition (including that be- 
tween each other), but they do boast 
extraordinary portions of those pow- 
erful incentives to long term specula- 
tion—growth_potentialities—which 
are no longer common attributes of 
most industrial groups. 

Several of the issues in this group 
appear to be rather generously dis- 
counting intermediate term prospects 
at prevailing prices, such as Ameri- 
can Airlines and Pan-American Air- 
ways. The others, however, seem 
realistically priced, and even these 
two would of course constitute good 
longer term purchases if obtainable 
at discounts from current levels. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


100,000 Shares 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 


Prior Preferred Stock 


(without par value) 
$4.50 Dividend Cumulative 


Price $100 per Share 
(plus accrued dividends from June 15, 1943, to date of delivery) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
ar the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


HAYDEN, STONE & CO. BLYTH & CO., Inc. 


July 7, 1943 


Personal Supervision Can 
Solve Your Investment Problems 


 eigprge WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU has successfully solved the prob- 
lems of many investors. This is attested by the extremely high rate of 
renewals year after year. 


This year over 80 per cent of expiring contracts have been renewed for the 
coming year. Of these, many have been with us continuously from five to 
twelve years. 


This is conclusive proof that the service exactly meets their needs. You, too, 
should follow the example of these satisfied clients and enroll for personalized 
investment supervision. 


Mail us a list of your securities at once and let us explain how our Personalized Supervisory 
Service will point the way to better results. Please indicate the original cost of each item, 
the year bought, and your objectives. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


Please explain (without obligation 
to me) how Continuous Super- 


I 
I 
I 
vision will aid me in improving 86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
my Investment results (list en- My Objective: I 
closed). What will it cost me? Income [] Capital enhancement [J : 
(or) both 
{ 
I 
I 
July 14 i 
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American Colortype Company 


Butler Brothers 


Data revised to July 7, 1943 Earnings & Price Rarige (AOY) 


poe go 1902, New Jersey. Office: All- 
Clifton, N. J. meeting: Third 20 
in May ber of stockholders mes y* PRICE RANGE 
31, 1942) ‘Preferred, 150; com- 10 
1,158. 5 OO 
referred stoc'! par).. 7.443 shs 
Common stock ($10 par)........ 156,886 shs ——e $2 
*3%2% serial notes, due March 1, 1943-46 


inclusive. TDividends cumulative only if 
earned; redeemable at $105 


1935 "38 "39 “41 1942 


Business: Engaged in high grade art and commercial color 
printing and lithographing. Products are used for magazine 
covers, calendars, mail order and other catalogues, greeting 
cards and various types of advertising matter. Customers 
include duPont, Kresge, Montgomery Ward and Woolworth. 

Management: Long identified with the industry. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $2.5 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $490,051. Book value 
of common, $24.65 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
following 1937 recapitalization. Varying common dividends 
1908-11, 1914, 1916-31. Resumed in 1940; no stated basis. 

Outlook: High consumer purchasing power aids sales of 
novelty products, and commercial printing demand should 
hold up well. Inventories appear adequate but restrictions on 
the use of paper are an important factor. Despite war regu- 
lations and taxes, good cost control should permit main- 
tenance of satisfactory earnings. 

Comment: Earnings and dividend record indicate the specu- 
lative nature of the common stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
“Earned per share... ..- $1.03 $1.47 $1.02 $1.71 $1.91 $2.05 $1.65  .... 
Dividends paid ....... None None None None 0.25 0.60 0.40 £0.30 
16% 235% 9% 8% 9% 8% 7% 
11 
7% 5% 4% 5 5% 4% 3% 16% 


*Adjusted to present capitalization. tTo July 7. 


Earnings & Price Range (BTL 
Data revised to July 7, 1943 25 g en) 


Incorporated: 1887, Illinois, as successor to | 20 
firm of same name estabished about 1877. 15 PRICE RANGE 
Office: 426 West Randoph St., Chicago, Ill. 10 
Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in March. 5 


Number of stockholders (February 15, 1943): 0 
Preferred, 3,913; common, 13,017. 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None EARNED PER SHARE $2 

Common stock ($10 par)....... 1,122,303 shs 1935 °36_'37 ‘38 "40 1942 


*Redeemable at $31. Each share convertible into 1% shares to December 1, 1946. 


Business: A distributor at wholesale of medium priced dry 
goods, variety and general merchandise, chiefly to independent 
retail stores, and through 2 chains of independent merchants 
comprising 4,000 stores. Also owns 143 retail variety stores 
(Scott-Burr Stores). 

Management: Principal officers are long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1943, 
$24.5 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $2.8 million. Book value of 
common, $22.83 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year 1888 through 1930; 
resumed in 1936. Current rate, $0.60 per annum. 

Outlook: Development of company’s interest in directly 
controlled variety chains and in large “voluntary chain” 
groups, as well as other policies has shown generally satis- 
factory results, but under war conditions, scarcities and re- 
strictions on manufacture have reduced number and volume 
of items carried and is cutting into sales and profits. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a “businessman’s investment.” 
Common is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year's 
80 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price 


0.13 $0.73 $0.87 $1.69 $0.6 16%— 7 
0.14 0.41 0.42 1.11 0. 80 18%— 5 
D0.65 0.17 1.14 0.27 0.15 10 — 5 
DO.20 0.43 0.86 0.83 0.30 9%— 5 
D0.32 0.46 0.67 0.59 0.30 75%— 4 
0.20 0.90 0.78 1.85 0.60 6%— 4 
- 03 0.35 0.46 1.10 0.60 6%— 4 


Brewing Corporation of America 


*To July 7. 


Data revised to July 7, 1943 


: 1915, Virginia, as Peerless 
Truck & Motor Corp.; name changed to 
present title on October 1, 1938. Office: 
9,400 Quincy Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. An- 
nual meeting: Second Tuesday in December, 
at Richmond, Va. a of stockholders: 
(December 31, 1940): 


Capitalization: None 
“Capital stock ($15 ~ shs 


~ *Exchanged for $3 par stock 1-for-5 in 


Earnings & Price Range (BRC) 


| PRICE RANGE 
Fiscal year ends Sept 20 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1935 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 "39 "40 “41 1942 


1941 


Business: Formerly the maker of “Peerless” automobiles, 
company now operates a brewery in Cleveland (Ohio). Beer 
and ale are sold under the tradename “Carling’s,” exclusive 
U. S. rights to which were purchased from Brewing Corpora- 
tion of Canada. Rated annual capacity of plant 750,000 barrels. 

Management: Has shown progress in difficult field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1942, $296,941; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts. $877,430. 
Book value of capital stock, "$23.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Since entrance into brewing field (in 
1933), varying payments made 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Company is doing very well in the face of short- 
ages of raw and packaging materials, labor and transporta- 
tion; should prove a peace beneficiary. 

Comment: Although speculative by the nature of its busi- 
ness, stock deserves above-average rank among brewing shares 
on past earning and dividend performances. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. Fiscal Year Calendar Year 
ended: Dec. 31 Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30. Year Dividends Price Range 
1935... D$0.05 1936... D$0.05 $0.55 $1.30 $1.70 None 18%—. 5% 
1936... 0.75 1937... 0.75 1.65 1.05 4.20 $1.50 36%—12 
1987... 1.65 1938... 1.20 Tens +4 4.85 3.75 33%—26 
1938... 1.15 1939... 1.05 Tece 3.35 5.55 3.75 38%—25 
1939... 0.95 1940 0.90 1.05 0.90 3.80 2.75 35 —20% 
1940... 0.67 1941 0.71 1.17 1.76 6. 4.31 2.00 234%—16% 
1941.. 0.85 1942 0.59 1.50 1.57 74.51 2.00 20%—15 
1942.. 0.64 1943.. 0.88 ose 71.00 7304%4—20 


*Adjusted for 1-to-5 exchange in om. 
EPT, hence no postwar credit. {To July 7. 


+Not available. §Six months. t¢No 


Chicago Mail Order Company 


«Farnings & Price Range (CML) 

Data revised to July 7, 1943 40 
Incorporated: 1902, Illinois, as successor to 4 |___ PRICE RANGE 
business established in early 1890's. Office: 10 
511 S. Paulina Street, 7 In. — 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. mber 0 $3 
of stockholders (December "31, 1941): 778. 2 
Capitalization: Funded debt............ None oe. 1 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 341,181 VA 0 

1935 '36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 "40 ‘41 1942 


Business: The fourth largest mail order unit. Normally 
sells a fairly wide line, including “hard” goods, but specializes 
in popular priced wearing apparel for men, women and chil- 
dren. Business was formerly conducted entirely on a cash 
basis, but company has recently followed the trend toward 
installment selling. About 80% of volume is rural. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital January 1, 1943, 
$6.4 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $4.2 million. 
Book value of stock, $17.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying dividends 1929, 1931-32, 1934-42, 

Outlook: Normal sales generally follow trends of farm in- 
come; with latter still an important factor, volume has held 
up well so far, but certain types of merchandise are vanish- 
ing and inventories are declining. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the more speculative 
commitments in the mail order group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


*Half year ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.81 $2.05 86 $2.87% 38%—25% 
rere 0.27 1.23 1.50 1.50 32 —10 
ee D0.44 1.07 0.63 0.25 15%— 8% 
DO.28 1.19 8.91 1.00 14— 
0.30 0.62 , 0.92 0.25 7 

DO.26 1.43 1,17 0.25 = 


*Dates are approximate. To July 7. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 22) 
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Qu. 
1936 

D0.39 

1939........ 
DO0.22 

1942........ 0.26 34 

1948........ 0.24 
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NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Concluded from page 9 


United Shoe Machinery A 

Traded on N. Y. Curb, stock ap- 
peals chiefly for income, considering 
grade; quoted above 71. (Reg. $2.50 
an. div., plus 62'%4-cent special at Feb. 
year-end, yields 4.3%.) Fact that 
bulk of company’s business is derived 
from lease of machinery, contributes 
to a remarkable stability. Continuing 
to serve overtaxed normal outlets, 
while handling considerable war 
work, United grossed in the February 
fiscal year $24.2 million vs. $18.4 
million in 1941-42. Of a consequently 
available $10.36 vs. $7.84 per share 
on the common stock, taxes absorbed 
$6.13 vs. $3.33, and contingencies 96 
vs. 43 cents, leaving for shareholders 
a reported $3.27 vs. $4.08 per share. 


Weston Electrical B 

Apparently understated war earn- 
ings are not overappraised by prices 
below 40. (Reg. $2 an. div. yields 
5.1%.) March quarter earnings were 
reported at 79 vs. 73 cents a year ago, 
but this was after unsegregated Fed- 
eral income taxes, EPT, provision for 
contingencies and estimated adjust- 
ment in prices of war contracts, a 
combined total of $15.56 vs. $7.55 per 
share. This followed a 1942 reported 
net of $3.29 vs. $5.84 per share, due 
to limited profit margins on govern- 
ment business and rising taxes. Com- 
pany makes over 600 measuring de- 
vices, mainly war products. 


Woolworth B+ 

Stock’s high even during the de- 
pression decade ranged between 455% 
and 71; current price, around 41. 
(Reg. $1.60 an. div. yields 3.9%.) 
Last year’s 12.2 per cent sales gain did 
not prevent earnings’ receding to $2.43 
from $2.69 per share, chiefly due to a 
decline in dividend receipts from Eng- 
lish subsidiary to 44 from 57 cents 
per share. However, a 9 per cent 
sales gain in the first five months of 
this year, in the absence of higher in- 
come tax rates, is reported to have 
yielded a favorable earnings compari- 
son. In replacing war-restricted mer- 
chandise, new items range up to a 
price of $2.98—a far cry from “5c & 
10c.” (Also FW, Jan. 6.) 
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CONNECTICUT 


NEW JERSEY 


STAMFORD—Beautiful new colonial home, 10 
spacious rooms plus breakfast, dressing rooms, 
5 baths, 3 fireplaces, delightful picture window 
views of wooded hills, private swimming lake; 
magnificent shade trees, acreage, privacy; bus. 
Write for booklet. 

A. D. HALLIWELL, Owner 


LONG RIDGE ROAD STAMFORD, CONN. 


CLINTON 


ATTRACTIVE shore front cottages, 
rent; village homes, farms, acreage. 


SEWARD F. HULL 


Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 
PHONE: 508 


sale or 


CLINTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MATAWAN—For sale, modern, almost new 6- 
room brick veneer house; breakfast nook, sun 
parlor, colored bathroom, tile kitchen; 3 acres 
land, shrubs, fruit trees, vegetable garden; 
chicken house; 3-car garage; swimming pool, 
fish pond; gas station, store; separated. Inspec- 
tion invited. 


82 LOWER MAIN STREET 
MATAWAN NEW JERSEY 


TENAFLY, NEW JERSEY 


Colonial, 3-family garden type, large corner main 
road, garage, landscaped, 3-4-5 rooms, porches, 
separate entrances, vestibules, sturdiest construc- 
tion, insulated. Screens, stormsash. Taxes, oil like 
single residence. Income $2,000, price $13,000. 


BOX AA, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


At Siasconset on Nantucket Island. Charming 
seven room furnished cottage. All conveniences— 
coal range—G.E.—open fireplace—1 complete 
bath and lavatory and shower. Double fireproof 
garage. View of moors and ocean. Ten minutes 
walk to Post Office and stores. Bus to Nantucket. 
On terms for $6,500; less for cash. 


DOROTHY L. WEBSTER, Owner 
SIASCONSET MASSACHUSETTS 


MINNESOTA 


Extremely attractive 2,000-acre ranch located in 
the best alfalfa and clover section of Minnesota. 
Clearwater County, 50 miles east of Crookston, 1 
mile off of paved highway, 2 miles from a thriving 
railway town. All fenced with cedar posts, sheep, 
cattle and hog wire. 1 mile lakeshore. Heavy 
clay subsoil, excellent buildings, modern dwelling, 
500 acres cultivated. Now supporting 900 sheep, 
600 pigs, 100 cattle, and could take care of more. 
Abundance of game and fish. Priced to sell 
$40,000. 


ADDRESS: ALBERT ANDERSON 
CLEARBROOK MINNESOTA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CHARMING SUMMER OR YEAR-ROUND 
HOME—LAKE SUNAPEE 


This compact, modern property, a complete unit. 
is without doubt one of the finest places on the 
lake. Three acres of land, highly developed, is 
bounded on three sides by beautiful lake shoreage. 
The modern residence has five bedrooms, five 
bathrooms, and two maid’s rooms. Five fireplaces. 
Steam heat, electricity and gas. Tournament 
tennis court, safe, private beach. Three-car 
garage, two-slip boathouse, bath house and wharf 
comprise balance of the real estate. It is in first 
class condition. Most of the furnishings included. 
Developed at cost of over $70,000, you may have 
at more than 60% discount. Send for set of 
pictures. 


PRICE ONLY $25,000. TERMS ARRANGED. 
RICHARD A. CROSSLEY, AGENT 
NEW LONDON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HUNTERDON COUNTY —80 acres. Early 
American farmhouse; tenant house, barns; $8.500: 


terms. 
ORBEN 


786 BROAD ST. NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


GOLF and Country Club, formerly Shelter 
Rock; modern clubhouse, other buildings; 98 
acres, heart of Nassau County, 2 miles north of 
Mineola, near Northern State Parkway. Premises 
1-5 P.M. Sunday, I. V. Willets and Searington 
Roads, North Hills, L. I. 
OWNER 
515 SOUTH MAIN ST. FREEPORT, N. Y. 
PHONE: Garden City 6999 
or Freeport 3333 


EASTERN SHORE—Ocean waterfront, gentle- 
man’s estate and farm, 200 acres, 100 fertile soil, 
100 good timber, oak, pine. Sea and bay bathing 
and _ fishing, oysters, clams; game. Excellent 
gardening, truck crops, also corn, wheat, alfalfa, 
soy beans, etc. Substantial modern house, com- 
pletely furnished; boats optional. 


OWNER 
41 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


232 Acre dairy farm carrying 72 head with a 
monthly income of $1,200. 3 houses, 3 barns. 
Modern equipment. On macadam. Large, level, 
fertile fields, $2,900. ; 


JOHN C. DIMORIER 


WINDSOR NEW YORK 


BERKSHIRES—Charming 6-room cottage, ma- 
jestic view; all conveniences ; fireplaces; privacy: 
25 acres; furnished; guest house, all conveni- 
ences; sacrifice, $5,000. 

BOX BB, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


VERMONT 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW BRUNSWICK & PRINCETON AREA 
116-acre general farm, one of the best in Somer- 
set County; old colonial farmhouse 17 rooms; 
several fireplaces, 2 African marble fireplaces; 
wide center hall. All improvements; separate 
apartment for tenant farmer. Large barns, good 
repair; gorgeous shade trees, beautiful setting; 
5 miles to New Brunswick; express stop; 37 
minutes to Penn Station, . Bus service 
from farm to station. Price $30,000. 


FLOYD S. CLARK 
701 Lee Ave., Corner Hollywood St. 


NEW BRUNSWI = NEW JERSEY 


FOR RENT—Season or longer lease, private 
20-acre island with 5-room log camp, Island Pond, 
Vermont; furnished except bedding, and adjacent 
to railway center. 

BOX B, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


ADJOINING MONTICELLO, with original 
home built by Jefferson; 800 acres; suited to 
cattle raising; shown by appointment only; 
$40,000; no brokers. 


FRANK PARKER, Realtor 
CHARLOTTESVILLE VIRGINIA 
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Continental Motors Corporation 


Lane Bryant, Incorporated 


Data revised to July 7, 1943 
Incorporated: 1917, Virginia. Office: Mus- 
kegon, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third 


Earnings & Price Range (CMR) 
Wednesday in January at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Number of stockholders (December 


31, 1940): 27,700. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... *Non Fiscal yor ends Oct 31 $ 
Capital stock ($1 par)......... 3,000,000 he ZARNED PER SHARE 

SS DEFICIT PER SHARE 


7Convertible share for share into common: ~ 
callable at $115 per sare. 1935 "36 “37 "38 "39 “40 “41 1942 


ON 


Business: Primarily an engine maker. Production of en- 
gines for military aircraft and tanks has steadily expanded, 
and manufacture of high powered airplane motors accounts 
for a rising percentage of company’s output. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital October 31, 1942, 
deficit, $108,154; cash, $1 million. Book value of capital "stock, 
Nil per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Payments made 1917-20 and 1924-29. 
Resumed in 1942. 

Outlook: Capacity operations are assured for an indefinite 
period because of the large volume of orders on hand for 
various types of military motors. While Government contract 
prices have been lowered, margins are satisfactory and should 
permit substantial earnings. Postwar outlook is uncertain. 

Comment: Although statistical position has improved, the 
stock continues in the speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Fiscal Year Calendar Year 
Qu. ended: Jan.31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct 31 Total Dividends Price Range 

D$0.02 02 D$0.02 D$0.20 D$0.26 None 4—2 

D0.01 0.03 0.02 D0.01 0.03 None 3%— 

D0.07 D0.01 D0.06 None 3%— %& 
D0.06 0.01 D0.01 D0.02 D0.08 None 54— 1% 

0.03 0.03 0.06 0.07 0.20 None 4%— 2 
0.17 0.23 is *0.68 1.08 None 4%— 2% 
*0.64 *1.18 1.82 0.55 4%— 2% 
0.48 ces ees 70.30 1T%— 4% 

months, 7 To July 7. 


Data revised to July 7, 1943 Earnings & Price Range (LNY) 
Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, as successor to 25 
New York corporation of same name. Office: | 20 
10 W. 40th Street, New York, N. Y. Annual } 15 
meeting: Second Monday in September. | 10 +> 
Number of stockholders (August 1, 1940): | 5 = 
ap zation: nde *$350,000 x $4 
Preferred stock 7% cum. div. — $2 
series ($100 par)............. 1,172 shs ; 0 
Common stock (no par)..........127,979 shs $2 
1935 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 
*Notes to 1945. tRedeemable at 
$110 a share. 


Business: Operates a chain of some 22 stores and rented 
departments, which distribute women’s and children’s ap- 
parel, a subsidiary operates a shoe factory and sells shoes at 
retail. Also conducts a mail order division in New York City. 

Management: Experienced in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 30, 
1942, $3.1 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $1.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $23.52 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments 1928 to date. Com- 
mon payments 1929-32, 1937 and 1941 to date. . 

Outlook: Earnings improvement shown in recent years is 
likely to be largely maintained as long as general purchas- 
ing power is high, since the effects of material shortages on 
the company’s specialized lines are relatively minor. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculative mer- 
chandising issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half year Fiscal ——Calendar Year——, 
ended: Nov. 30 May 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.005 $1.035 $1.03 None 18%— 7 
0.36 1.15 1.51 $0.50 
D0.43 D1.19 None 7%— 3% 
D1.64 D0.89 D0.75 None 3% 
0.08 1.16 1.24 None T%— 3% 
1.28 1.57 2.85 1.00 13 —7 
2.34 2.86 5.20 1.50 11%-— 8% 
2.19 ove *1.00 *19%—11% 
*To July 7. 


Illinois Central Railroad Company 


Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 


Data revised to July 7, 1943 Earnings & Price Range (IL) 
Incorporated: 1851, Illinois. Office: Chicago, | 50 
Illinois. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday 40 = 
in May. Number of stockholders (December 30 
31, 1941): Preferred, 3,108; common, 13,688. 20 
Capitalization: Funded debt. ...$342,394,325 
{Preferred stock 6% non cum-. 
conv. “‘A’’ ($100 par)....... 186,457 shs 
Common stock ($100 par)...... 1,357,995 shs 


+Convertible share for share into common; 
callable at $115 per share. 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 10 


OSFICIT PER SHARE 


1935 "36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘29 "40 “41 1942 


Business: Main line of this important railroad system con- 
stitutes the shortest route between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico, connecting Chicago with New Orleans and 
other large cities in the South. Length of lines, 6,489 miles. 

Management: Well qualified; emphasizes industry relation- 
ships in road’s territory. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $31.3 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$38.1. Book value of common, $151.31 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good record from 1860 to 1931; regular 
preferred dividends and large payments on common stock for 
many years. No payments on either issue since 1931. 

Outlook: Wartime earnings are accelerating the manage- 
ment’s program of debt reduction. Upon the return of peace, 
general conditions in the Mississippi Valley and non-rail com- 
petition for available traffic will again become major earnings 
factors. 

Comment: Although some improvement in the statistical 
position of the shares has been registered, considerable fur- 
ther progress would be necessary before the equities could be 
moved out of the speculative category. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 81941 1942 1942 
Earned per share...... D$0.19 $0.70 $0.08 $0.90 - $0.13 $6.95 $17.52 8.68 
i 29 38 20% 20% 13 9 “4% 
18% 8 6% 9 
*To July 7. +5 months to May 31, compared with $5.30 per share for 1942 period. 


Data revised to July 7, 1943 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire the 
property and business of Minneapolis Steel, 
Minneapolis Threshing Machine and Molline 
Implement, the oldest of which was founded 
in 1865. Office: Minneapolis, Minn, An- 
nual meeting: Third Tuesday in January. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 
Preferred, 1,696; common, 6,072. 


Earnings & Price Range (MPW) 


98,700 shs 1935 ‘36 ‘37 38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 
Common stock ($1 par).......... 700,000 shs 


*Callable at $110; no par, 


Business: Manufactures a complete line of agricultural 
machinery; also makes structural steel and power units. Busi- 
ness in the recent past was divided 86%, 10% and 4% among 
those three categories. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1942, $11.7 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $2.6 million. Book 
value of common, $0.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Nothing ever paid on common. 
Preferred dividends suspended in 1931, resumed in 1936, but 
as of May 15, 1942, arrears amounted to $39.25 per share. 

Outlook: Farm equipment output has been restricted by 
government regulation, but war work has been a significant 
factor in maintenance of a high degree of operations. Heavy 
taxes and contract renegotiation suggest narrow profit margins. 

Comment: A capital reorganization is probable because of 
the large arrears on the preferred, which is a business man’s 
risk. The common is among the more speculative issues in 
the farm implement group. 


EARNINGS RECORD a ax RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Oct. 31: 1936 937 193. 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Earned per share....... *$0.14 26 «$0. D$0.82 $0.75 $2.05 $1.34 

12% 16% 6% 4 4% 38% «8% 


*Year ended December 31. fTo July 7. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Allegheny Ludlum Stl 7% pf.$1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 16 
Alpha Portland Cement......... 25c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 1 
Amerada Petroleum ........... 50e Q July 31 July 15 
Amer. Barge Line ............ l5e Q Aug. 2 July 12 
.. Aug. 16 July 22 
Amer. European Securities..... l5ec .. July 15 July 9 
Amer. Steamship Co. .......... 2... June 30 June 25 
Anchor Post Fence 6% pr. pf. - 50 Q Aug. 1 June 21 

Do $5 cum. pf............ 25 Q Aug. 1 June 21 
Appalachian Elec. Pr. 4%% 

Arlington Mills ............ 1.50 Q@ July 15 July 2 
Atlantic City Elec. $6 pf....$1.50 Q Aug. 2 July 8 
Badger Paint & Hdwre..... 387%e Q July 1 June 25 
Beau Brummell Ties.......... 20c .. July 29 July 15 
Belding-Corticelli ............. $1 Q@ Oct. 1 Aug. 31 
Benson & Hedges $2 conv. pf..50c Q Aug. 2 July 16 
Birtman $1. 75 Q Aug. 2 July 15 
Brockton Gas IA.......02..00. 18e Q July 15 July 
.. June 30 June 26 
Calif. Elec. Power $3 pf....... 75¢ % Aug. 2 July 15 
Century Ribbon Mills 7% pf.$1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 
Cerro de Pasco Copper......... $1 .. Aug. 2 July 16 
Q Aug. 2 July 10 
Concord (N. ectric...... Q July 15 July 
Consol. Cigar Mhe pr. ot. $1. ane Q Aug. 2 July 15 
Crown Drug 7% pf.......... .. Aug. 16 Aug. 6 
Cunningham Drug Stores...... ee Q July 20 July 15 
Davenport Water 5% pf..... $1.25 Q Aug.'2 July 10 
Dayton Rubber Mfg.... ...200 .. Aug. 3 July 17 

Do $2 Class A ..... Q Aug. 2 July 17 
75c .. Aug. 16 July 31 

$1.25 Q Aug.16 July 31 
10c .. July 1 June 25 
Dwight Manufacturing ........ 50e .. July 15 July 
Eastern Steel Prod............ 25¢ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Eureka Pipe Line ............. $1... Aug. 2 July 15 
.. July 31 July 15 
Federated Publications ........ 25e Q July 1 June 19 
Fitchburg Gas & Elec......... 68ec .. July 15 July 
Fresnillo Company ........... 25c .. July 15 July 8 
General Amer. Oil 6% pf...... 15e¢ Q June 30 June 20 
General Amer. Oil Tex. 6% pf.15¢ Q June 30 June 20 
Gibraltar Fire & Marine Ins..50c .. Sep. Aug. 14 
Hercules Powder 6% pf...... $1.50 Q Aug. 14 Aug. 
25¢ Q Aug. July 15 

5 Q Aug. 7 July 15 
Horn & Hardart 5% pf.....$1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 12 
ES eee $2 .. June 28 June 28 

$2.50 S Oct. 15 Oct. 9 

60c A June 28 June 28 
Kahler Corporation ........... 30c .. June 30 June 21 
Kokomo Water Works 6% pf.$1.50 Q Aug. 2 July 10 
Kreger Grocery & Baking...... 50e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 

IE Seer $1. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 

pg BY Ase $1.75 Q Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Lanston Monotype Mach........ 50c .. Aug. 31 Aug. 31 
& 35e .. July 24 July 15 
Leath & Co. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
50e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 

$1.62% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Macmillan Petroleum ........ 25c .. July 15 July 9 
25¢ Q July 10 June 20 
Mcintyre. Porcupine M...... 554%c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 2 
Michigan Public Service....... 25¢ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 

$1.75 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Do > $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Do 6 A'S See 31-68 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 

Do 1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 13 
Middlesex Water 7% pf..... $3.50 S July 1 June 19 
Monmouth Cons. Wat. .$1.75 Q Aug. 16 Aug. 
Moore Drop Forging 6% A "$1.50 Q Aug. 2 July 20 
Munising Paper 5% Ist pf..... 25¢ Q Aug. 2 July 20 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. ef 

Company Rate riod able Recor 
Narragansett Elec 4%% pf. Aug. 1 July 15 
National. Battery .............. Aug. 2 July 20 
Natl. Chemical & Mfg......... ioe Q Aug. 2 July 15 
National Tea 5%2% pf....... 13%e Q Aug. 1 July 14 
Neisner Bros. 4%% pf..... $1.18% Q Aug. 1 July 15 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Lt. = Q July 15 June 30 
Northeastern Wat. & Elec..... -. July 12 July 7 
Northern te ite July 15 June 29 

$1.50 Q July June 29 

Do 5% $1.25 July 1 June 29 
Northwestern 

vf. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 

Do 8% $1.50 Q Sep. Aug. 20 
Northwest Wat. & Elec. new..30c .. July 12 July 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ............. 20e Q July 30 July 15 

$1.25 Q July 20 July 15 
$1.50 Q Aug. 2 July 15 
Ottawa Lt. 15e Q Oct. 1 July 9 

$1.25 Q Oct. 1 July 9 
$1... Aug. 2 July 22 
Pacifie Car & Wdry.......0..0. $1 .. July 1 June 28 
Pacific Pub. Serv. pf........ 82%e Q Aug. 2 July 15 
Davis & .. July 31 July 15 
50c .. July 20 July 10 
S June 28 June 18 
Ralston Steel Car 5% pf..... $1.25 Q June 30 June 31 
Revere Cop. & Brass 7% pf.$1.75 Q Aug. 2 July 10 

$1.31% Q Aug. 2 July 10 
TA. Aug. 2 July 15 
Roos Bros. $6. ” ~ ey: $1.62% Q Aug. 2 July 15 
50e .. July 15 July 

$1.75 Q July 15 July 6 
uti Corp. Gen’l $7 pf..$1.75 Q July 13 June 30 

0 Q July 13 June 30 
Sefton Fiber Can 5% pr. pf. $1.25 Q June 30 June 24 
50c .. Aug. July 20 
Sharp & Dohme $3.50 pf....87%c Q Aug. 2 July 20 
20c .. Aug. 3 July 15 
Thatcher Mfg. conv. pf........ 90c Q Aug. 14 July 31 
Transamerica Corp. ........... 25¢ S Aug. 31 July 15 
Union Elec. of Miss. $4.50 

$1.12% Q Aug. 16 July 31 

Do $1.25 Aug. 16 July 31 

Universal $1.25 .. July 31 July 21 
2%e Sep. 15 Sep. 1 

62%c .. Dee. 15 1 
Van Camp Milk $4 pf. ....... $1 Q July 1 June 2 
Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 

S| See $1.12% Q Aug. 2 July 10 
2. Q June 30 June 25 
Young (L. A.) & Wire, . Aug. 15 July 15 

Accumulated 
Automatic Mach. 
SE ae $1.75 July 6 June 30 
owa El. rt & Pr. 7% pr 
87%e July 20 June 30 

DE By July 20 June 30 

75¢ July 20 June 30 
$2... July 12 July 1 
Portland Gas Light $1... July 15 July 1 
Ry. Equip. & Realty 6% 1 

ivitabepatwetseeence 1.50 July 25 June 30 


pf. 
Do 6% ist p $1.50 .. 3 
Upressit Metal 8% pf...... .. Got. 1 Bem 16 


$6 $1.50 .. Aug. 2 July 19 

Extra 
Cons, Car $2 .. July 15 June 30 
50¢ Aug. 5 July 15 
50c Aug. 2 July 15 


RAILS AND TAXES 


Concluded from page 5 


which may shih be made is the 
prospect that railroad taxes in the 
aggregate will be very much larger 
this year unless (contrary to present 
indications) big increases in wage 
rates are approved. ‘In some cases 
the exhaustion of EPT credits and 
the resultant heavy tax liabilities will 
cause declines in earnings from the 
1942 level. Nevertheless, intensive 
use of railway facilities will probably 
enable some carriers to overcome 
heavier tax burdens and show earn- 
ings approximating or exceeding last 
year’s returns, although year-to-year 
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comparisons will be less favorable in 
coming months. The general outlook 
indicates a very substantial net in- 
come for the industry as a whole, ex- 
ceeding that of any other recent year 
except 1942. 


VOTERS APPROVE 
$16 MILLION BONDS 


yee in 12 communities in eight 
states approved new bond issues 
totalling $16 million in June, the prin- 
cipal issues covering two irrigation 
districts in California. The total com- 
pared with $19.9 million approved in 
May, and $6.8 million in June of last 
year. 

Only two small issues, providing 
for a total of $117,000, were rejected 
by the voters last month. 


FRE 


YOURS ror rut 


ASKING 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 


items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print both name and address. 


FREE Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 


SECURITY & INDUSTRY SURVEY 


A 52-page appraisal of thirty leading industries. 
A tabulation for each industry classifies the repre- 
sentative stocks as to attractiveness for invest- 
ment, income and appreciation. Distributed by 
one of the largest N.Y.S.E. firms. 


RAILROAD BOND CONTRAST 


St. Pauls vs. MOPs. Descriptive circular upon 
request. Offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


_A UNIQUE INVESTMENT MEDIUM 


The Certificates and Insured Pass Book accounts 
of Savings and Loan Associations afford liberal 
yields, plus ample security. A booklet discussing 
their merits and why the number of investors in 
this field of savings has shown a constant increase 
is offered. 


PIONEERING THE TELEVISION ARTS 


The dramatic story of the fastest growing of the 
strictly television equipment producers, with a 
forecast as to the potentialities of this new art in 
the home, at the theatre and as a tool of industry. 


RAILROAD SECURITIES 


Wartime operations forecast new investment status. 
Analysis gives market opinion; operating record 
1930-1940; present earnings performance; I.C.C. 
policies, etc. Offered by N.Y.S.E. house. 


FULL PAID 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Folder published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 3% per annum. Tells what insured | 
safety means to you. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for Secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR SECRETARIES 
AND TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to “catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


A PRIMER OF ELECTRONICS 


A new booklet explaining the simple principles of 
electronic tubes and what they promise for the 
future. This brochure is prepared especially for 
the layman by one of the big electrical equipment 
companies. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both large and small 
investor. Offered by N. Y. S. E. House. 


POSTWAR INVESTMENTS 


A New York Stock Exchange member firm has 
prepared a group of investment portfolios, afford- 
ing yields up to 5 per cent, which are made up 
of issues all having favorable postwar prospects. 
A total of 45 different securities are included. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 
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Federal Reserve Reports 


1943 
June 30 June 23 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
Total Commercial Loans...... 5,542 ,56 
Total Brokers’ Loans........ 1,014 927 
Other Loans for Securities... 424 432 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 33,295 33,631 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,063 3,062 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 32,289 32,472 
Total Time Deposits............ 5,649 5,648 
Monetary Factors 
Total Reserves (F. R. System). 20,582 20,610 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits.. 3.8% 74.8% 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 13,872 13,634 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 7,576 7,194 
Total Money in Circulation..... 17,420 17,154 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 857 790 
New Financing (domestic bonds) 3.3 57.4 


1942 
July 1 


$10,740 


35.6 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 


1943 

June 26 June 19 
Grains & Grain Products....... 55,610 49,708 
Weekly Price Indicators 

1 
(At New York unless indicated July6 June 29 
otherwise) 

Cocoa, superior Bahia, per Ib... *0.09 *0.09 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb........ *0.09 3% *0.09 3% 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. 1.21% *1.21% 
Cotton, middling, per 1b......... 0.2175 *1.2165 
Copper, electrolytic, per lb..... *0.12 *0.12 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. *1.11 *1.11 
Flour, std. Spring pts., bbl.... *3.76 *3.75 
Iron, No. 2, Philadelphia foun- 

Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel... 0.85 0.81% 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 1.30 1.15 
Steel Billets, Pittsburgh, per ton 34.00 34.00 
Steel, Scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 

GOR *20.00 *20.00 
Sugar, granulated, per Ib....... *0.0560 *0.0560 
2 | *0.0374 *0.0374 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel.. ‘*1.74 1.71 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


1942 
June 27 
166,213 
14,039 
52,351 
44,066 
10,676 
92,209 
88,167 


1.28% 
0.864 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 


210 
900} Monthly figures are those of the ” 
Federal Reserve Board Index;-- es 
190|- weekly extensions are based on 
computations by The Financial 
World 
170 | 
160 
150 
140 
130 
120 
110 
100 
90 
60 
1932'33 '34 '35 '36 '37 '38'39'40 '41'422 J F M A M J 
1943 
Weekly Trade Indicators 
1943 1942 
Week Ended 
July 3 June 26 July 4 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.) ...  ...... 4,120 3,424 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.).... 93. 90.3 97.7 
Total Car Loadings (Cars).... 850,000 760,854 753,855 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 4,008 3,95 
*+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... 78,316 79,589 87,014 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 100,850 102,004 110,423 
{Bank Clearings, New York City 4,308 4,403 3,484 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 5,349 4,561 3,487 
Index Figures July 5 June 25 July 6 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 204.4 206.8 173.5 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 
131 commodities, (1926 100). 111.12 111.11 108.2 


*Daily average. 7000 omitted 


following week. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
— CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES — Vol. of Sales 


HARACTER OF TRADING—— 


BONDS 


§As of beginning of the 
1000,000 omitted. #Estimated. 


30 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of No.Un- New New Average Value of Sales 

1943 Industrials R.R.’s Utilities Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. changed Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1943 
July 1.. 143.58 36.72 21.35 49.72 1,152,580 880 441 232 207 110 0 96.50 $11,872,200 July 1 
Biss 143.68 36.51 21.27 49.66 92,679 870 357 291 222 84 0 96.54 10,978,100 2 

FS 143.70 36.50 21.54 49.72 452,250 657 291 170 196 66 2 96.59 4,892,000 3 

HOLIDA Y 5 

6.. 143.76 36.28 21.60 49.68 962,185 887 296 358 233 89 1 96.63 9,700,000 6 

osx 143.41 36.20 21.48 49,55 708,960 868 234 437 197 57 1 96.68 $9,698,500 7 

The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending July 6, 1943 
Shares Closing Prices— Net Shares Closing Prices— Net 

Stock: Traded June 29 July 6 Change Stock: Traded une 29 July 6 Change 
75,000 19 19% + % United ‘Gorporation 41,500 13%4 2 + % 
Alleghany Corporation pf.......... 59,700 21% 235% +2 41,100 56% 57 + 
Standard Brands 800 7% — ¥% Texas Pacific Coal & Oil.......... 40,900 15 16% + 1% 
United Corporation pf.............. 53,600 29% 3234 + 3% American Rolling Mill............. 40,200 15% 1534 a % 
Armour 1.900 53% 5% + International Tel. & Tel........... 35,100 14% — 
50,500 27 Warner Bros. Pictures............. 32,000 14% | + % 
46,000 12% 12% + % Alleghany Corporation ............ 31,900 2% + % 
North, Op, 45,800 155% 15% + % Libby, McNeill & Libby........... 31,900 8% 
Marine Midland 45,700 53%4 6% + % 30,500 39 39% + 
United Gas Improvement.......... 200 9% 934 + ¥% Radio Corp. of America........... 30,500 11% 11% —% 
Consolidated Edison ............... 43,600 21% 2234 + 1% Western Union Telegraph......... 29,800 36% 38% + 1% 
2,800 5% 6 +% Sparks-Withington ................ 900 6 
Amer. Power & Light $5 pfd...... 42,200 3634. + 7% Amer. Power & Light $6 pf...... 28,200 32% 39% +7% 
:900 10% 11% + % Virginia Carolina Chemica 800 5u% 5% + % 


Sante 
FSF TOP A AIT A CRT IAARA A DY 
= 
6,810 
519 
393 
18,232 
3,508 
25,502 
5,095 
~ 20,825 
88.9% 
9,409 
2,873 
12,416 
1942 
July 7 
*0.09 
*0.09 
1.02% 
0.2077 
*0.12 
*1.11 
25.89 
0.065 
0.60% 
82% 
34.00 
20.00 
0.0560 
0.0374 
oe FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 20 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed dividends, paid in full (including extras, if any) for the year; price 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings range, complete for 1942. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
and dividend figures have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for 
may have been effected. Figures for 1942: earnings, latest reported; which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


mee 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 


Interlake Irom .............. 12 11% 13% 18% 28% 16% 16% 12% 11% 
1% 2% 4 4% 9% 6 6% 7% 6% 6 5% 
Earnings ..... Dele 08 D$0.41 D$0.34 D$0.22 $0.29 $1.20 D$0.51 D$0.28 $0.41 $1.20 D$0.09 $0.64 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None 0.08 None 0.75 0.08 0.50 
Int’] Business Machine..... High......... 153% 164 190% 194 189 185 195% 191% 167% 
52% 753% 149% ~= 160 127% 130 145 136 140 109% 
Earnings ..... $7.19 $6.39 $7.37 $7.89 $8.41 $9.00 $9.64 $10.12 $10.50 $10.44 $8.70 $8.77 
Dividend ..... 6.00 6.00 6.00 $6.00 17.50 $6.00 76.00 $6.00 6.00 16.00 6.00 6.00 
Int’l Harvester ............ SOR 34% 46 46% 65% 105% 120 70 71% 62% 57 ward 59% 
Earnings ..... D$3.14 D$1.79 D$0.42 $3.28 $5.77 *j$6.31 j$3.00 j$1.71 j$4.11 j$5.87 $2.47 $4.95 
Dividend ..... 1.82% = 0.75 0.60 0.60 2.50 4.00 2.15 1.60 2.40 3.00 1.94 2.50 
Int’! Hydro-Elec. “‘A”..... 11% 13% 9% 4% 10% 16% 9 8% 5% 2% 
LOW 2% 2u% 2% 1% 2% 3 3 34% 1% % 
Earnings ..... $2.81 $2.32 $1.12 $0.76 $0.54 $2.02 $0.04 $0.82 D$0.42 D$1.18 $0.88 
Dividend ..... 1.00 None None None None None None None None None 0.10 ae 
Int’] Mercantile Marine....High......... 4% 6% 8 4% 17% 14% 13% 12% 
(Now U. S. Lines) ORR % 1% 4% 1 2 2% 5% 6% a 5% 
Earnings ..... D$2.45 D$2. 30” D$3. a D$2.23 D$3.68 D$1.82 D$0.87 D$0.99 D$0.54 $4.03 D$1.43 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None ae 
Int’! Minerals & Chem.....High......... 5% 6% 3% 3% 3% 2% 13% 
Low 2 
Earnings ..... f£D$3.55 f£D$4.04 fD$0.69 £D$0.99 £D$1.55 $0.16 fD$1.01 £D$1.32 f£D$1.57 fD$0.68 D$1.52 §$4.28 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Earnings ..... Formed October 29, 1936—— $0.62 $0.71 $0.46 $0.43 $0.44 $0.41 $0.51 D$0.05 
Dividend ..... hae pda ay 0.90 0.90 0.50 0.45 0.40 0.25 0.57 None 
Int’] Nickel vies 13% 23% 29% 47% 66% 733% 575% 55% 38% 31% 30% 
Re 3% 6% 21 22% 43% 37 36% 35 19% 23 lay 24% 
Earnings ..... D$0.14 = $0.53 $1.14 $1.66 $2.40 $3.32 $2.09 $2.39 $2.31 $2.22 $1.79 $2.15 
Dividend ..... None None 0.50 0.75 1.30 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1,28 ° 2.00 
Int’l Paper (“‘A”).......... 4% 10 6% 5 23% 24 
Earnings ..... D$8.04 D$5.45 D$4.38 D$4.36 $0.20 $2.47, D$2.47 $0.14 $6.07 $6.37. D$1.19 $1.75 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
Int’l Ry. Central Amer....High......... 3 7 7 4% 11% 10 6 A 5 2 . 3% 
3% % A, 1 
Earnings ..... D$0.13 D$1.54 D$1.26 D$0.18 $0.57 1.20 $0.86 $1.14 $0.73 $0.91 $0.23 $1.13 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None None None None 
International Salt .......... ivelsias G00) 3% 27% 32 36% 30 28% 30% 38 39 49 : 48% 
¢ 9% 13 21 25 19% 29 26% 39 
Earnings ..... $2.20 $2.10 $2.02 $1.32 $1.70 $2.17 $2.36 $1.93 $3.98 $3.76 $2.35 $2.82 
Dividend ..... 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.50 3.00 1.95 2.00 
International Shoe ......... 44% 56% 50% 49% 53% 49% 353% 40% 36% 31% ee 2 
20% 24% 38 42% 7 30 31% 25 26 26 
Earnings ..... k$1.82 k$2.60 k$2.69 k$2.56 k$2.52 k$1.88 k$1.28 k$1.97 k$1.94 k$2.16 $2.14 k$2.09 
Dividend ..... 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.00 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 2.05 1.80 
International Silver ........ ae 26 59% 45% 28 35 52 35% 33 30 49 ens 39% 
ae 7% 9% 19 16 15 16 12 19 13% 25% ae 26 
Earnings ..... D$21.37 D$2.20 D$2.30 D$10.01 $0.15 $3.28 $3.32 $4.98 $9.45 $2.26 D$1.24 $5.14 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None 6.00 0.60 4.00 
Int'l Tel. & Tel............. 15% 21% 17% 14 19% 15% 11% 9% 4% 3% 7% 
2% 53% 7% 5% 11% 4 5% 3% 1% 1% 1% 
Earnings ..... D$0.61 $9.11 $0.32 $0.90 $0.63 $1.60 $1.10 $0.76 D$0.03 tD$0.03 $0.48 $0.33 
Dividend ..... 0.15 None None None None None None None None None 0.02 None 
Interstate Dept. Stores..... See 11 8% 16% 16% 37% 36% 18 14% 10% 14 sees 10% 
On eae 1% 1% 3% 8% 10% 8% 6% 7% 4% 5% ote 7% 
Earnings ..... rD$3.77.  a$0.06 a$1.48 a$1.24 a$3.23 a$0.65 aD$0.69 a$0.55 a$1.28 a$3.23 $0.86 a$3.27 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.50 2.75 None None None 0.15 0.70 0.41 1.00 
Intertype Corp. ............ 11% 10 16 22% 26% 12% 10 8% 9% 11 
SS Ee 5 6% 15 9 8 7 5 7 re 7 
Earnings ..... D$1. & D$0. 77 $0.21 $0.75 $1.42 $1.32 $0.57 $0.55 $1.29 = $1.65 $0.52 $1.22 
Dividend ..... None None None 0.40 0.75 0.80 0.45 0.40 0.50 1.00 0.43 1.00 
Island Creek Coal.......... 20% 32 36 36 31% 30 24 32% 33 33% 32% 
Pe 10% 11 24% 24% 24% 20 16 18 20% 2614 ase 24% 
Earnings ..... $1.30 $1.58 $2.55 $1.69 $1.83 $2.32 $1.46 $2.42 $3.65 $3.11 $2.19 $3.24 
Dividend ..... 2.50 2.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 2.50 2.30 2.00 
18% 13% 10% 18 
(After 100% Stock Div.). High.......... 18 17 14 10% 
Earnings ..... Not $0.48 $0.62 $1.30 $1.62 $2.43 $1.37 *£$2.23 $1.89 $3.17 $1.68 $1.27 
Dividend ..... available None None None 1.18% 1.43 0.75 1.50 1.62% 1.12% 0.85 0.30 
35 45 57% 67 93 87 74% 89% 52 44 33% 
ESA PEE 3 58% 49 44 68 34% 31 18 
Earnings ..... $1.88 $1.63 $2.22 $2.75 $3.20 $2.60 $2.55 $2.83 b $2.60 $2.51 $2.03 
Dividend ..... 2.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 3.62% 2.37% 2.50 3.00 2.40 2.40 2.35 1.80 
Johns-Manville ............ 33% 63% 66% 99 152 155 111% 105 77% 71% 73% 
ee Pee 12% 39 38% 88 65% 58 5 44 49% ees 50% 
Earnings ..... Dee. “7 D$0.64 $0.22 $2.17 $5.13 $5.80 $1.16 $4.41 $6.35 $6.66 $2.68 $6.35 
Dividend ..... 0.25 None None 0.50 4.25 4.75 0.50 2.75 2.75 3.00 1.87 2.25 
Jones & Laughlin.......... Ss 85 80 48 363% 100 126% 43% 48% 39% 27% Ay 24 
19 15% 18 30 27% 21 17 18 16% 17 
Earnings ..... D$20.86 D$16.44 D$11.91 D$7.82 $0.03 $1.18 D$17.33 D$1.60 $10.70 $10.85 D$5.32 $4.60 
Dividend ..... None None None None None None None None None 1.35 0.13 2.00 
Earnings ..... v$0.03 v$0.13 v$0.18  v$0.35 v$1.78 v$1.64  v$0.95 s$2.14 *i$2.82  i$2.65 $1.27 $2.22 
Dividend ..... Not available 0.75 1.00 1.20 Aer 0.90 


a—12 mos. to Jan. 31 P pga | year. f—12 mos. ended June 30. “es mos. ended Sept. 30. j—12 mos. ended Oct. 31. k—12 mos. ended Nov. 30. 
m—Calendar year Dec. r—8 mos. to Aug. 31. s—9 mos. to Sept. 30. v—Predecessor Company. fAlso stock dividend. {Excludes European sub- 
sidiaries. *Change in fiessi year. D—Deficit. §—11 mos. to Nov. 30. 
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Through the dark of night, and the heat of day, America’s plane spotters 
have kept their lonely watch. Theirs is a job without recompense, with- 
out glory, without even the thrill of danger —yet they have kept to their. 
posts. But there are times, when the fog rolls in or the skies are dark, that 
even the keenest human eyes are not enough. Then, along our shores and 


FREE -a 4-page “Primer 
of Electronics,” explaining the 
simple principles of electronic 
tubes. For your copy write 
Dept. 6-201, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N.Y 


* 


The best investment 
in the world 
is in this country’s future— 


BUY WAR BONDS 


Ra DAR is America’s best plane spotter. Like the 
bat, which is equipped by nature with one of the most 
remarkable sets of blind-flying “instruments” known to - 
man, radar can operate “blind” in night and fog. Waves 
from electronic tubes, incessantly scanning the skies, 
can “feel” through the dark the approach of an enemy 
plane. 

Radar, and the Spitfires, stopped the Stukas in the 
skies over England in 1940. Radar, helping to direct the 
fire of an American warship in the Pacific, enabled it to 
hit a Japanese warship 8 miles away in pitch darkness. 

Yet radar is no more mi- 
raculous than your radio set. 
It is simply the application 
of principles discovered 
many years ago. Many sci- 
entists and engineers—in this 
country and in Britain, some 
working alone, some in the 


Army and Navy, many in college and industrial re- . 


search laboratories—played a part in its development. 
And General Electric was one of the first and most 
active in this field. 

This was only natural. For, when in 1940 the Navy 
requested G-E to begin the manufacture of radar 
equipment, we had been for more than 20 years en- 
gaged in the development and manufacture of the kind 
of electron tubes, circuits, and apparatus that makes 
radio, and radar, possible. Additional manufacturing 
facilities were started at once. And today, General 
Electric is supplying this equipment in quantity for 
the Army and the Navy. 


about our cities, we can depend on electronic sentries to scan the skies. 


best plane spotter 


és BLIND as a BAT 


Electronics Not a Wartime Science: We know it 
best through radio, a great and essential industry. But 
electronics works in almost every other industry, too— 
measuring in millionths of an inch, converting electric 
current to heat steel furnaces and to refine aluminum 
and magnesium, seeing through inches of steel, protect- 
ing property and human lives, regulating lighting. And 
electronic controls enable women to do many complex 
jobs in industry, releasing men for war. ! 

But the destiny of elec- 
tronics is not to replace—it is 
to add to the products and 
services we enjoy, and to 
make easier our ways of ob- 
taining them. Things like 
television merely await the 
war’s end. And in the elec- : 
tronic laboratories of today are the seeds of other, of 
new and undreamed-of benefits for tomorrow. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


SOME PEACETIME USES OF ELECTRONIC TUBES 


X-Rays Elevator leveling 


Textile, steel, and 
paper mill control 


YOU ARE INVITED TO LISTEN TO “THE WORLD TODAY” AT 6:45 P. M., EWT, MONDAY THROUGH 
SATURDAY, ON CBS, AND THE “HOUR OF CHARM” 10 P. M., EWT, SUNDAYS, ON NBC. 
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